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A Discordant Voice. 


Grve the distinct and, it might be supposed, 
indisputable proposition that ‘‘two and two 
make four,” and which all the world accepts as 
true, yet there will surely be found some crot- 
chety and preternaturally antagonistic person 
to deny the accuracy of the statement, and in- 
trude his contrediction of it on occasions when | 
itis proper for him to talk of almost everything | 
except arithmetic. The motive of this kind of | 
unnecessary and pig-headed protest against | 
the tenor of public judgment andthe logic of 
figures is oftenest a morbid appetite for no- 
toriety, such as we saw exhibited in the late 
‘‘lime-kiln man,” who went with his head bare 
and unshorn, as his only mode of vindicating 
his individuality or distinguishing himself from 
his fellows. Where, as in this country, no- 
toriety is often mistaken for reputation, and as 
frequently regarded as its available equivalent, 
it is not surprising that men may make them- 
selves absurd and ridiculous, if orily to attract 
for a moment the public gaze. Some, like the 
wretched Booth, commit murder to achieve a 








urid distinction, others indulge in intellectual 


contortions, and others, probably most, find 
their distinction in throwing themselves on the 
railway track of human progress, trusting to 
the chance of the conductor stopping the train 
before they shall be cut up under its relentless 
wheels. They will make the whistle scream, 
and probably frighten the passengers—either 
a sufficient satisfaction to their shallow ambi- 
} tion. 

The latest instance of this sort of self- 
immolation, or attempt at it, is afforded by 
Governor Anderson, of Ohio-— a State which has 
not honored itself in its selection of Governor. 
To him belongs the uncnviable distinction, 
among all the public men of State or Nation, 
of raising his voice against the teeling of deep 
sympathy which pervades the American 
people for their assaulted and insulted tellow- 
Republicans on this continent. It w aS reserved 
for him to misrepresent the character of the 
struggling patriots of Mexico, and vilify the 
cause which they are fighting to uphold under 
every circumstance of difficulty and suffering. 
It was left for him, and for him alone, to 
debase the honor and dignity of the American 


| name, and to become the apologist if not the 
| open supporter of that unholy European com- 


bination against free institutions that took 
new life and assumed g practical form when 
our national destruction seemed imminent, and 


| which has carried war and rapine, not into 


Mexico alone, but into Santo Domingo, Peru 
and Chile. A Governor of Ohio is found 
traitor enough to his country to give ‘‘ aid and 
comfort” to that arch-despot, whose uncon- 


| cealed and obvious purpose in interfering in 





Mexico is to set ‘‘metes and bounds” around 
the United States, and repress and destroy the 
principles which it avows and teaches. 

It is true there is little or nothing in the 
antecedents of Governor Anderson to give 
much individual weight to his qpinions on any 
subject, and the people of Ohio are far too 
intelligent and patriotic to be greatly in- 
fluenced by anything he may say. Fortunately, 
he can do nothing. It is equally fortunate 
that he does not in any degree represent the 
general sentiment of the party which elected 
him, and which is the dominant one in the 
country. The Convention which nominated 
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Messrs. Lincoln and Johnson, in cautious 
phrase, but nevertheless distinctly, declared 
its adhesion to the Monroe Doctrine. Na 
Convention of either party or of any faction in 
the country has failed to do the same with 
mong or less of emphasis. Within a week the 
Republican Convention of New Hampshire 
declared : 


“ That the scheme to subvert our neighboring republic 
of Mexico, and to plant by foreign bayonets an Austrian 
despotism instead, having had its origin in undisguised 
hostility to the United States, it is the urgent duty of 
our Government to take such decisive measures as will 
bring about the only abandonment of what, under the 
circumstances, is nothing less than a standing insult to 
ot pear and a disgrace to our Republican institu- 
tions.”’ 


Not less pointed and expressive of the per- 
vading sentiment of the country are the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of Indiana, on December 21, 
with only one dissenting voice: 

Resolved by the of Representitives, the Senate con- 
curring therein, That it is the sense of this General As- 
sembly, in reference to the existing siate of things in 
Mexico, that the United States should respectfully 
but firmly assert and maintain, against foreigu Govern- 


ments, at all proper times and places, the separate and 
independent right of the people, without any foreign 
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name of Republican liberty and of human na- 
ture.” Conceding all her shortcomings, and 
allowing nothing for the difficulties with which 
the church, ignorance, and the corruption en- 
tailed by the Spanish colonial system, have 
surrounded her, yet her Government at no 
time possessed features so repulsive as that 
which has re-established slavery, legitima- 
tized murder, and which is a constant viola- 
tion of the principle that ‘Governments 
should exist only by the consent of thi 
governed.” 

Does Gov. Anderson of Ohio applaud the 
‘« institution” of peonage ? Does he sanction the 
barbarous decree that sends every prisoner to 
summary execution? Does he support an in- 
tervention predicated on the assumption of our 
weakness and intended to cripple our power, 
destroy our legitimate influence, and break 
down Republican institutions? If so we are 
sure of one thing, he misrepresents the senti- 
ments and the spirit alike of Ohio and the 
nation, and will never be a second timeGov- 
ernér. 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY—PrRice 10 CENTS, OR $4 A YEAR. 

This most splendidly illustrated weekly reoord of the 
times has become the leading’ Illustrated Paper of 
America. It contains faithful sketches of all the lead- 
ing events of the day, both foreign and domestic, 
forming a perfect pictorial contemporary history of the 
world. It contains every new and important Invention, 
Portraits of the Celebrities of all Countries, Sketches of 
Remarkable Scenery, Art Pictures, the Striking Events 
of the Day, New Buildings, Paintings, Sculptures, &c. 
Its Literature comprises a continued Story by some 
distinguished Novelist, Tales, Sketches, Criti- 
cisms, Poetry, Foreign and Domestic News, &c. 
Terms: 








One copy, six months....... gp NS se 2 00 


Two copies, oue year, to one address, in one 
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Five MRD SIMs «sida chackipscoaldens 
ith an exiza cory gratia to tie person 


Fay apie ae mon comnts» g 
one year..... 
Saidress 
PRANK 
537 Pear! Street, N. ¥. 
Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER OF AMERICA. 
Each Number contains a variety of Short Stories 
from our best American Writers, Sketches of Travel and 


Society, Natural History, Biography, Poetry, Manners 
and Castoms of all Nations, Records of the Olden Times, 


With Nos. 1 and 2 of Volume L. of the Camavey Cor- 
NER we present gratuitously a Splendid Premium Plate 





of great nati interest, re presenting the late lamented 
President Lincoln receiving the Notabilities of the 
Nation—this specimen of Lithographic Art 
cost over 





Frank LcSlie’s Giluftrirte Zeitung, 
Or German Illustrated Newspaper, 


Published Weekly—price 10 cents, or $4 a year. This 
splendidly Illustrated Newspaper is same size as Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, and is the best Tilns- 
trated Paper in the German Language. 





The Great Magazine of Fashton- 
Frank Leslie’s Lady's Magazine, 


With nearly 100 Illustrations of the Newest Fashions, 
and @ superb Celored Double Fashion Plate—being a. 
larger number of plates than are published in all the 
other Ladies’ Magazines combined. 

With the January number two new features are 
introduced, and will be continued, being a beautiful 
copy of some. celebrated Parisian painting, colored in 
exact imitation of the original, and a plate of a Paper 
Doll, with a complete set of costume, all distinct, and 
colored to represent a Lady of Fashion in her various 
dresses. The January number contains a beautiful 
colored lithograph of the famous painting of ‘‘ The First 
Baby ”—and a doll model in her walking costume. the 
articles of dress being separate. 

A number of popular Pictures, by the most celebrated 
Artists, are in course of preparation, and will appear in 
the February and succeeding numbers, beautifully 
colored. Subscriptions for the year, £3 50; four copies 
in one Post Office, $14; with the additional advantage 
of an extra copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount, 

Subscriptions to be sent to 

FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


— —____ 


Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 
Published Montbly-—$1 50 a year. 


This excellent Comic Paper is now in its ninth year, 
and is the great satirical paper of America, 


Frank Leslie’s New Monthly. 


The best and cheapest Illustrated Magazine ever offered 
to the public—devoted to useful and entertaining 
literature. Price 15 cents a number, or $1 50 a year. 

Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine and New Monthly 
sent to one address for $4 50. 


—— 
Illustrated Almanacs for 1866. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanac—60 Eng... .50 cents 
with’ 4 Lithographic Pictures. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Almanac—70 Eng........50 cents 
with four Lithographic Pictures. 
Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac—80 Eng........ 15 cents 


A copy of any of the above Illustrated Almanacs sent 
gratis to every person forwarding a year’s subscription 
to either of Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated Newspapers, 
Chimney Corner or Lady’s Magazine. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 














NEW YORK, JANUARY 2%, 1866. 


All Communications, Books for Review, etc., must be 
addressed to Frank Lesiie, 637 Pearl street, New York. 


Norice—-We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such sre im- 








Maximilian.: 

A nEsoxuTion of the Senate called for infor- 
mation in relation to our affairs with Mexicc, 
and has been responded to by the President 
with some relative to the'so- 
called Emperor of Mexico’s decree of out- 
lawry. 

This infamous manifesto, which was pro- 
mulgated on the 3d of October last, declares 
that the struggle for supremacy is ended, and 
after that date that all found in arms are to be 
instantly executed. Ten days after the issuing 
of that proclamation, this Austrian adventurer 
put it im practice by executing Generals 
Salzar and Artega, Oolonels Villa Gomez, 
Perez Milecuia, Diaz Peracho and Villanos, 
five lieutenant-colonels, eight commandants, 
and several officers of lower rank, all of 
whom had been surprised and captured. 
These officers were not rebels, deserters or 
spies, but they were regular soldiers of the 
Mexican Republic, a recognised Government, 
and had been engaged in warfare against the 
usurper from the first. They were not accused 
‘of any act against the usages of war, nor were 
they tried and condemned according to these 
usages, but were summarily murdered because 
they were endeavoring to free their country 
from the grasp of a tyrant and a despot. 

We defy the annals of civilised warfare to 
show another such case. These soldiers sur- 
rendered as prisoners of war. Had they sup- 

that such was to be their fate, it is only 
reasonable to believe that they would have 
chosen to die with’ arms in their hands, and 
gone into the next world with the satisfaction 
that they had carried with them a few score of 
their cowardly assassins. That this policy 
would have been carried out farther is without 
doubt, had not the Liberals put a stop to it by 
retaliation, and by administering his own 
medicine to this maker of assassins frightened 
him from his bloody work. 

It is only a natural supposition that our 
Government could not pass such a fearfu case 





at Paris was instructed to ask why ‘‘ proceed- 





as thie over without notice, and our Minister | 


ings, which are so repugnant to the sentiments 
of modern civilization, and the instincts of 
humanity ” were allowed by a Government pro- 
fessing Christianity ? 

To this pointed question came an answer 
fraught with the highest importance. It came 
from M. Drouyn de |'Huys : : 


“Why,” he said, “do you not go to President Juarez ? 
We are not the Government of Mexico, and do us 
too much honor to trust to us as such. We to go 
Mexico with an army to secure certain i t 
Interests, but we are not responsible for or 


his Government. He is accountable to you as to any 
other Government if he violates its rights, and you have 
the same remedies there that we had.” 

What do we understand from this, but that 
Napoleon surrenders Maximilian into his own 
hands and no longer endorses his policy! If 
this be really so, why do we hesitate? We have 
withheld our hands heretofore, because we were 
unwilling to break off our amicable relations 
with France. We have ho longer this to stay 
us. Why, then, do we stand supine, and see 
the murderous policy of this usurper carried 
out? Have we a right to consider ourselves 
Christians, while we suffer such crimes to be 
perpetrated almost on our own soil ? 

We hope and trust that now, when it is un- 
derstood who is accountable for the imperial 
rule in Mexico, that our Government will see 
fit to protest, in the strongest possible terms, 
against any further acts of barbarity in our 
sister Republic of Mexico. 


A COPYRIGHT case of great importance to 
American authors has recently been decided, on 
appeal, in the English courts. The facts are these: 
A Miss Maria Cummins, a native and subject of 
the United States, is authoress of a novel entitled 
Haunted Hearts. She sold this work to Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co., of London, who published 
it in that city, Miss Cummins being at that time | 
resident in Montreal, Canada. Messrs. Low & Co, | 
caused two entries as to copyright to be made in | 
Stationers’ Hall, one of the proprietorship of Miss 
Cummins, and the other of her assignment of the 
same to them. 

Messrs. Routledge undertook to republish the 
work, in contempt of the copyright thus obtained, | 
whereupon a suit was entered against them by 
Messrs. Low & Co., in the Court of Chancery. | 
Messrs. Routledge insisted, on their part, that | 
they had the right to reproduce the book, because 
it was “written by an alien, a native of the United 
States, between which country and Great Britain 
no law of copyright exists.” The court granted 
an injunction against the Messrs. Routledge, hold- 
ing that Miss Cummins, under the circumstances, 
did acquire a valid British copyright, which she 
was at liberty to dispose of in her discretion. The 
Vice-Chancellor, in rendering the decision, said: 

“Tf an author, residing in this country, and first 
publish here, acquires a copyright, he acquires 
it over e whole of the British dominions, and | 
be protected in Canada just as much as in 
England ; and so, if an alien, residing here, chooses 

publish in Canada, ue would acquire a copy- 
right there as be as over all J — Ts 
foreigner Rams into Oanada, or any other part of the 
possessions, and publishes there, surely, upon 


British 
the same —_ » he would acquire a copyright, not | 
confined cane, but extending over and protected 


a the British dominions, Then, if the author | 
(and is the last ), residing in Canada, thinks it | 
= of peg | his work there, | 
to send it over to England to be published here, is it 
possible to say that he has thereby not acquired copy- 
right, ugh he would have acquired it if he had 
published it in Oanada ? e place of first publication, 
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procided it be within dominions, is rnade im- 
waterial by the endment Act, 1842, — 
operates over all and possessions of the 
crown; and the idence of the alien is im- 
material, provided the British dominions.’’ 





Rey. Dr. Betxiows, President of the Sanitary 
Commission, tells us that the ratio of native-born 
soldiers in the late Union army was 80 per cent. of 
the whole. On the other hand, of the whoie num- 
ber of disabled soldiers asking aid or asylum, 90 
per cent. are of foreign birth. 


Tae Report of the Freedmen’s Commission 
shows that the number of'freedmen now receiving 
rations in all the late slave States is 45,085. It is 
estimated that the number will be raised to 100- 
000 during the winter. This, in proportion to the 
total negro population, is in not a greater num- 
ber than we find of perdons requiring to be sup- 
ported by charity among the whites of the North. 





Tue number of emigrants who landed at Castle 
Garden during the year 1865 was 195,000 against 
182,916 in 1864—an increase of 12,659. Of these 
Ireland sent 70,338 ; Germany 82,454 ; and England 
27,144. This is a wholesome exhibit, especially in 
the increase of German emigrants. 





A xew feature in the art-world will now be the 
annual exhibitions of the Sketch Club of Phila- 
d They have just concluded a successful 
season in that city, and will open at the Derby 
Gallery, 625 Broadway, about the middle of Jan- 

. The capital feature of the enterprise is 
that the statues, drawings and paintings are all 
native, the selection being made from the various 
studios of our own country. This limit ought to Le 
broad enough, considering the various famous 
ateliers between Chicago and Baltimore. The 
Club is a body of some farty artists, each and all 
determined to gi'< as much éclat as possible to 
their scheme, and wilting to work bard for snue- 
0ess. 


Tue:total losses by fire the past year in the 





United States amounted to over $43,000,000, 
$28,500,000 the previous year. The 

pee. yr of steam engines in the fire depart- 

ments of the country does not, from this exhibit, | 


present @ very flattering record, j 


Tae number of railroad accidents in this country 
during the past year was 183, against 140 the year 
previous. The fatality, however, was in favor of 
1865, the number of lives lost during that year 
being 335, against 404 in 1864. We ‘ere find some 
reason for congfatuiating the public. Although 
the number of accidents the past year was above 
that of the previous year, it seems that the fa- 
tality was considerably less. 





Tuene is nothing, perhaps, in the carcer of the 
American newspapers equal to the success of 
Frank Lestie’s Carmmyex Corner. The illustra- 
ted papers devoted to the news of the day, 
chronicling with the fidelity of the daguerreotype 
events as they occur, have, where they adhere 
faithfully to accuracy, a value of their own. But 
families needed a weekly visitor to amuse and in- 
struct, and instruction now-a-days implies faith- 
ful illustration. Hence the success of Frank 
Lxsiie’s Cummzy Corner. To such as have not 
seen it we may add that subscribers receive a 
little gallery of pictures as premiums. First —The 
Notabilities of the Nation presented at President 
Lincoln’s Reception. Second—His Only Pair ; 
from a famous painting, by Faed. Third—A Na- 
tional Picture, in active preparation. 








TOWN GOSSIP. 


We believe that the English have the repu- 
tation of being the most apathetic people, and the 
Germans the most phlegmatic; but our belief is, that 
the Americans combine both these eminent qualities, 
and require more poking—-good word that—and more 
coaxing to really awake, than any nation that has ever 
existed since the world began. 

We start on this homily, from the idea that bescts us, 
that the great world of New York, which is the real 
“hub of the universe’—the universe being supposed, 
as it really is, to be the great American people—iakes 
much to awaken it. They enter upon the season of gai- 
ety, the cold season, and pass over three months, in the 
most supine manner, until their legendary customs 
instruct that they should keep the Christmas and New- 
Year holidays. They keep them, and the result is the 
same as the drinking of a glass of wine to the inti«m- 
mable man; it starte him on the desire, and away he 
goes, without any calculation where he will bring up. 

Thus it is with New York and her amusements. 
Nothing is done until after New-Year’s. Why? Because 
it takes the holidays to awaken the people, to give them 
that glass of wine necessary to drive away the lethargy 
toward relaxation. 

Now that these said holidays are well over the town 
is alive, and nothing is heard of but balls, hops, mask 
parties, an:i the invincible lst of pleasant dissipations 
consequent on the awakening. The leading balls of the 
season are coming op. The Americus Club—not 4 new 
organization, but a new ball-giving arrangement—have 
had theirs, and made @ success in their own set. The 
Tist Regiment—a militia regiment that has really smelt 
powder in the service—has also given one at the Aca- 
demy of Music, which attracted its thousands; and now 
comes the crowd of brilliant ones: First the Light 
Guard, on the 25th; then the Fire Department; then 
the 7th Regiment; then during February, the g:eat 
German balls, the Arion and the Liedercrantz, which 
are the balls of the season. After which the Purim, in 
which Hebrew beauty and Hebrew wealth are displayed 
to the best advantage; and then, this reaching to about 
the Ist of March, the season is supposed to be ended, 
and New York begins to gather her skirts and look 
around for rupalities or the watering-places. 

But while these winter mental and physical relaxa- 
tions are in occurrence it is our duty to enjoy them. If 
we are companionable people, let us, while in Rome, do 
as the Romans do, and see the entire affairs through. 
Not that we say it is everybody’s duty to go to all the 
balls of the season, but a temperate enjoyment of alj 
these matters is as essential to the well being of one 
who lives in New York as it is to take his breakfast. 

To take up the lesser things of New York, for what 
can be greater than their amusements—we will discuss 
a letter just received from a friend, who is of the farmer 
persuasion, and keeps a large farm out on Long 
Island. He is not obliged to make a living out of his 
farm, and for that reason is able to look around on his 
neighbors and see what they are doing. He writes 
this: 

“You New Yorkers complain of the high price of 
your market matter. Why! it is ail your fault. You 
= up your markets to middlemen and speculators. 

iteen or twenty years ago Washington aud Fulton 
markets offered a chance for countrymen and farmers 
to come in and sell their produce, whether it be lasce 
or small ; but now by your laws you shut them out 
from this, and give to these middlemen and specula- 
tors every chance there is in the markets. You have 
wade a law that after a certain hour in the morning 
none but a person holding a stand or a licence can sell 
anything, and the result is that countrymen com#iny in, 
if they do nut seli out very early to the people, are 
obliged to sell to these men at whatever price they may 
offer. Your system with regard to stands in the 
markets is all wrong. If you expect to throw open the 
markets to competition, and sv get your food cheap, 
you must so place it that a countryman coming in wih 
ever so little to sell may hire a stand if mt is y for an 
hour. Another point is, that your markets must be so 
situated that they are very accessible both by r ilroad 
end by water. The small farmer must have it so that 
he can reach the market end the purchaser with the 
smallest exertion aud expense. When you d lis you 
are putting all people on a level, and not Meet g 
one person who is supplying you with the necessities of 
life to hire his place of sale at a high rate, while 
another gets his at a mere nothing.’’ 

We think our friend is right, and having given bim a 
free expression of opinion, we think the matter is 
covered, and leave it to the public. ? 

Speaking of letters puts us in mind of one other we 
have seen, within a day or two, which treats on lectures, 
It says that New York lectures ali creation, but does not 
listen to lectures herself; or, in other words, that she 
sends out people to deliver lectures im every town and 
city in this country, who are eminently successful, but 
at the same time does not encourage them to discourse 
in her midst. 

We think this is true. New York men do penetrate to 
every corner of the earth, not only in lecturing, but in 


every other thing where intellect can be brought 
to bear. New York is, without doubt, the intellectual 
city of this continent, and will, as a cons quence, dic- 
tate to all adjoining places, whether ii be lectusing or 
anything else. New York is bias in mental matters. 
She bears patiently, never hieses a play or makes a 
motion on emall ann nees, but when anything rea y 
geod comes along, or auythiny reaily anz ying t hes 
her—look out! 

The *heatrical event of the week has been the rx cep- 
tion of Mr. Booth, as Hamict, at the Winter Garden. 
We will venture to say that never before has such a 
reception been given to any actor as was given to Edwin 
Booth, on-the evening of the 3.) inst., and the atre-voers 


may assure themseives that wany years wil] elapse 
before they will have # chance of witnersiug again such 
&@ Bee. 
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For several ze before his opening night every seat 
iin the house been sold, and only a few 

places were to be had. Within a few minutes after the 
opening the doors the house was crammed to its utmost 
capacity, and hundreds were turned —_, Without 
doubt many persons imagined there be some 
atiempt at a disturbance, but upon what premises they 
built such an idea we are ats loss to understand. The 
majority of the audience thought differently, and gave 
evidence of it by bringing ladies. The authorities pro- 
fessed to believe something of the kind, by having pre- 
sent a large police-torce, both in uniform and citizen’s 
dress, but from first to last there was no occasion for 
the services of even one of the Asa of 
the audience, there was the New York Lodge of Free 
and Accepted Masons, who testified their respect for 
their brother by attending in a body. 

Un the discovery of Mr. Booth in the 2d scene, a 
cheer went w 
scene of enthusiasm broke forth un 
guatemes waved their hats => 





a certain daily paper which had Mr. Booth were 
ven with a will, and it was not until about ten minutes 
ad elapsed that silence could be obtained to pr d 

with the play. That Mr. Booth was sensibly affected ty 

this demonstration showed A tation was 

visible in the tone of his voice and his manner, but in a 

short time he mastered his emotion and proceeded in a 

most masterly style. At the ond of act he was 

called vefore the c and great effort was made to 
aos speech from him, but with good taste he de- 
clined, 

We will not enter into any analysis of the feeling that 
has led to this briTjiant weloctning of a great actor back 
ntstoy but simply record it as part and parcel of 











EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


D —The Petersburg, Va., Zapress says: 
bad | sy ely through Bank street at 
an ealy hour the other morning, just in 
writer of this, planted his foot on a $5 bill, and there 
held it, fearing to stoop and pick it up, lest some one 
should see him and. claim it, We saw the adroit trick, 
but not having owned as much as a $5 bill for many 
months, passed the old darkey unmolested. Hour after 
hour elapsed, and there the unfortunated finder stood 
firm as @ rock, with the enormous brogan entirely cov- 
ering the $5 greenback. At no moment could he see 
the surging crowd soabate as to afford him an oppor- 
tunity to seoure his without a contest with some 

Finally csme, to the great relief 

p and he quietly transferred the 

place and exalted it to a position in the 
as pocket,’’ 

in Nevada county, California, were 


bdge. No opening has been found in the cave 
one f0and by the miners. Close to the edge 
eae faye pramors vault was tound a — ball in- 
clos quartz, as if it had grown with the ogee 
and buried 75 feet beneath the earth’s surface. The ball 
waa perfect in shape, and when the dirt was taken off 
— to be as smooth as if had just come from the 


—— The Washington Star says that a number of 
young men who have recently returned from service in 
the rebel armies are breaking the faith and abusing the 
tolerance that has been dis layed towards them, by 
parading the streets of Warhington, Georgetown and 
Alexandria, and openly shouting for Jeff Davis, and 
abusing every negro they meet. : 


—— The National Banknote Co. during this year has 
furnished Government with four hundred million post- 
age stampa, of — ranging in value from one 


to ninety cents h. 
102,996. eac’ the month of March last, 













uring 
5,630 stamps were delivered to the Goverhment— 
representing in value $3,207,196. 


Arlington Heights stil! in in the p i 

of the Government, but it is said the wife of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee has recently written to a friend that she intends 
to return there, even if she ‘‘is obliged to live in the 
black quarters.” This is indicative of the strength of 
her determination to reassert what she considers the 
rights of herself and husband to this historic property; 
but among the other obstacles she will probably en- 
counter is the fact that 12,000 Union soldiers have been 
buried upon its soil, 


—— The Richmond Ezaminer 
curso of the published p: of the 
Vi cannot fail to impress the reader 
with the unprecedented number of petitions for acts of 
incorporation which that body has called upon to 
consider. Applications from companies organised for 
the construction of lines of hic communication, 
for purposes of transportation, for coal digging, for coal 
mining, for iron smelting, for the manufacture of gas, 
and the discovery of oil, crowd upon the eye in motley 

bewildering array.” 








says that “the most 


and 


—— A lady in Norfolk, Va., last week left her infant 
in bed, in an upper room of her dwelling, and went 
downstairs to attend to her houschold duties. In a 
short time her attention was attracted by a sound, some- 
thing like the tread of a cat, upon the stairs leading to 
the room where the infant lay sleeping. The lady im- 
mediately ran upstairs, and, upon entering the bed- 
chamber, a rat jumped off the bed. Upon examining 
the child, which was crying bitterly, ite left hand was 
found to be eaten away. This is the second time 
the child has been attacked by rats, with which the 
Premises are infested. 

—— There is a lad living in Augusta, Geo who 
: —— ae ~~ vine, one of mms my 1798, 

nD rge Washington a bouquet of 
flowers, she being then a young lady. . 


— The “run” in billiards ever made in 
Western New York, if not in the world, was performed 
by styles M. Belden, at dow one day last week, who, 

a » “jawed” the two « = 
ase eames j 6 two * reds,” and made 


—— Albany, with a population of 70,000, has a poli 
force of 62 men, at an expense of $74,000 annually, and 
yet the Albanians comp of the inefficiency of the 
force. They want more men and less expense, 


—— It is estimated that 70,000 barrel 
held by Boston speculators. @ of apples are 


Sean ae parted that on mt of the Fren - 
ernment of Mexico arrived in this city, + lo a 


since, 

and purchased $60,000 worth of arms , 

shipped to Vera Cruz and Havana. Ss were 
—— There will ear: 

eleven the be, early next year, now fewer than 


in this city, to wit: Wallack’s 

Winter Garden, Olympic, Niblo’s, Wood ‘s, } oat 
Frvneh (in Fourteenth street), Old Bowery, New Bowery, 
and the German. All these are, of course, independent 
of the Opera House, the three minstre) halls—Christy’s, 
Bryant's and San Francisco—and the numerous miscel- 
laneous places of amusement. 


~——- Lhe estimate of the number of paten issu 
for the y: ar 1865 shows the aggregate to be 6 000 an ~ 
crease of 1,600 over that of any previous year. 


Fore: «—Ex-Emperor Soulouque, Solo 
his oreigne- received their panepeen from ‘ae 
and were brought to St. Thomas by the French steamer. 
have obtained the corsent of the Governor of Curacoa 
to reside there, and have chartered & Vessel for 
ye They had no intention to leave St. 
port Ra the surveillance of the police 


The oyster merchants of Pari hav 

. 8 raised the 

me of this bivalve to such an extravagant height that 

pep wh ne determined to eat none. As th y may 
- = oe crue, while the oyster merchants 

—_ ~ a — them, it is likely this strike 


—— The Grand Duchess of Mecklenbur: 
; x 2-Strelitz late- 
ly gave # ball at which she wore the jewelry of ber 


grea othr, a German pri 
over ® hundred and fifty years ago, Princess, who died 


their 
Thomas, 
was not 





from the house as from one voice, = ; 


san piste Ray a twenty-two is now an in- 

she soen forty thousand thalere gue." Last summne 
won 

and her succses tarned ber head. She always imagines 


—— Kelly, the cham: sculler of the Thames, has 
deposited £250 with the editor of the Sportsman to make 
ith Hammill, 


for expenses. Kelly proposes to row five miles 
on one , and two miles and a half to a stake 
and two and a half on return on the follow- 
ing Po for £250 each race, or either one of the above 
races for £250; the races to take place over the English 
Championship Course, on the Thames, between Putney 
and Barker’s rails, 


—— A condemned murderer in Prussia, with his hands 
heavily ironed, lately moulded in bread-crumbs @ beau- 
tifil goblet, with delicate mouldings of fruit and flow- 
ers, 


—— Brigands in Servia lately flayed one of their cap- 
tives alive, as a hint to the others to hurry up their 
ransoms, 


—— “Head Centre” Stephens is said not to be in 
Paris at all, now—but in Scotland. It is reported that 
he was “lurking” somewhere along the banks of the 
Clyde, and that one of her Majesty’s cruisers wes look- 
ing for him. 


—— Nothing keeps this year in Europe; apples, pears, 
pes, chestnuts, walnuts, potatoes, etc., rot as soon as 

ey are put in the store-room. 
——. The Queen of England has a special private for- 
tune of £250,000 ($1,250,000), left her by a Mr. Neeid. 


—— It is stated that £900 ($4,500) in Bank of England 
notes were found sewed up in the vest of Tom Sayers, 
the pugilist, after his death. 


—— The Emperor of China, not content with op 
as large as some towns, inside Peking itself, and with 
another vast palace and domain at a few miles distance, 
has a park, surrounded by a wall, which extends 40 
miles, close to the city. 


—— Cain has found an apologist in Dr. Cummings, of 
London, who, in his Lives of the Patriarchs, says that, 
as Cain can never have seen a dead human being, or 
learned anything about death, or known that a heavy 
blow would destroy the vitality, of which, again, he can 
have perceived nbdthing, his guilt was, at the outside, 
only mar slaughter. 


—— A young woman in Ladywood, England, named 
Yateman, recently gave birth to a child and placed it on 
a fire, in the kitchen of her mistress’s house. A man, 
who happened to go into the house, found a large fire 
in the kitchen grate, and upon the top of it the naked 
body of the child. There was a strong smell of burn- 
ing flesh in the house, and upon taking the body off the 
fire he found that the head and neck was quite burned 
away. He carried the remains of the child into the 
y and covered them with a bag. The mother of the 
child is in custody, and has acknowledged to having 
placed the child on the fire. ' 








SYNOPSIS OF OP: RATIONS IN 
CASTLE CARDEN. 

History of the Emigration Commission 
—Its Organization, and what it had in 
its Inicipiency to contend with—Its pres- 
emt Gondition, and a Brief Sketch of 
Castle Garden Affairs. 


By an act of the Legislature of 1847, the 
Commission of Emigration, on the Sth of May of that 
year, became operative in the relief and for the protec- 
tion of alien emigrants arriving at this port. Prior to 
this enactment, they were left to the chances of general 
quarantine and poor-laws, or to local ordinances. A few 
noble-minded and public-spirited citizens resolved to 
take this matter in hand, having as their leader Mr. 
Thurlow Weed, who, though he encountered innumer- 
able obstacles, nevertheless triumphed in his philan- 
thropic undertaking. Mr. Weed ably portrayed in the 
Evening Journal, published at Albany, the horrible op- 
pressions, temptations and open daring villunies to 
which the newly-arrived emigrant was tormeriy exposed; 
they having been the “ helpless prey of rapacious emi- 
grant-shippers—‘ runners,’ boarding-housekeepers, aud 
canal-boat captains,” when families were plundered 
frequently of all the money they possessed and were left 
to the charity of the city. 

At the beginning, Mr. Weed withstood the combined 
hostility of the ‘scalpers’’ (as they were then desig- 
nated); he was threatened with personal assault, and del- 
uged with suits for damages on indictments of libel. The 
movement was backed by the influence of other leading 
men, in conjunction with Mr. Weed, as Archbishop 
Hughes, Andrew Carrigan, Thomas McElrath, John E. 
Develin, and Addison Gardner; these all sustained him 
in his memorable contest with the vested rights of ini- 
quity and crue] deception practised on the inoffensive, 
ignorant emigrant. 

Under a new commission many then existing irregu- 
larities and informalities were corrected, and the whole 
michinery rendered complete its operations by the 
uniform system of government and control. This new 
system worked exceedingly well and with highly bene- 
ficial results. “The history of great changes in the char- 
acter of our navigation and that of other commercial 
nations may be traced through every stage—especially 
that of the immense amelioration of the sanitary treat- 
ment and condition of p ngers on shipboard, which 
has been effected within the last few years, and was 
caused by wise legislation here and in Europe, and also, 
in no small degree, by the honorable and humane efforts 
of the navigation interest itself. 

The prevention of the hardships, misery, disease 
and deaths, formerly so frequent among the humbler 
class of emigrants on their passage, or immediately on 
their landing, is one of the most honorable and bene- 
ficient of the services to the cause of humanity which 
have so highly distinguished our age. 

The steadily increasing flow of immigration hither 
from 1847 to 1854, reaching in the latter year to 320,000, 
was one of the most extraordinary passages in the his- 
tory of mankind. 

Our space will not permit of our dwelling further on 
this topic, or we might afford some more comprehensive 
idea, in a more extended form, of the great work 
achieved by the Commissioners of Emigration since 
their formation, and subsequent to the organization 
and opening of Castle Garden in August, 1856, the nature 
of the institutions under their charge, and the results 
obtained by their laudable exertions. . 

Emigrants continue to arrive daily at Castle Garden, 
the large majority of whom are in healthy condition, 
and average about 650 per diem. Every possible care 
is taken of those who voluntarily place themselves under 
the guardian protection of the agents of the Commission- 
ers. Advice suitable to their particular exigencies is 
given, and they are g-arded against contaminating influ. 
ences from without, and « general hint is thrown out to 
them to improve their time, and procure employment 
immediately; for which purpose an office is kept within 
the Garden to supply situations to all who are indus- 
triously inclined and disposed to accept work at once. 
No difficulty has been experienced g this respect. The 
Garden is kept clean, and is suppliei with every possi- 
ble available comfort and convenience’ for the emigrants, 








and the 


not with the indulgences of a home and its Inturied. A 
doctor, pc of unexceptionable talent and ability, 
administering 


on them from without is prevented. 
names and destinations are registered in books prepatéd 
for that department of the service, and a line of commu- 
nication to and from their guardians, and triends, or re- 
latives, is maintained with the greatest possible regu- 
larity and ptinctuality; and for this purpose corres- 
pondents, speaking the various languages, are attached 
to the Gafden, whose duty is to write letters for the 
emigrants, and read over to them any communications 
received for their guidance and benefit. 

Those who are in indigent circumstances are sup- 
plied, while they remain in the Garden, with suitable 
provisions to sustain them from hunger, while waiting 
to be sent to Ward’s Island. There are also stoves pro- 
vided in the varied apartments, so that the tempera- 
ture is moderated as the condition of the weather de- 
mands. A free ventilation is also secured, which the 
exterior appearance of the premises sufficiently demon- 
strate. The Superintendent, with a staff of officers 
under him, who are in regular daily attendance to their 
respective duties, conducts and manages the responsi- 
ble duties entrusted to him with precision and entire 
satisfaction, 

The emigrants on landing are tegistered in families 
first, then the female adult portion are admitted, and 
last the males; this has been found a convenient pro- 
cedure, so as to collect them in groups of families and 
acquaintances, They have the option of remaining in 
the Garden temporarily, or going out to boarding-houses 
as their own tastes may dictate. Their gold is exchanged 
for them by the cashier at the exact worth, guided by 
the premium from Wall street; this is also done for the 
purpose of securing the emigrants from the imposition 
and roguery of swindlers in the city. They are often 
contracted for by parties visiting the Garden, and in 
each instance they are informed that they are still under 
the guardianship of the Commissioners, who will, 
through their agents, hear and investigate all com- 
plaints made by them, and adjust their grievances for 
them, particularly for the recovery of their wages, when 
industriously and faithfully earned; so that no employer 
can take the least advantage of the ignorance of the 
emigrant whom he may employ, by withholding the fruit 
of his or her labor. The arrivals of emigrants at the 
depot from January Ist to the present time exceed last 


year. The following figures speak for themselves: 
1847 . - - - 129, 
1848 - . . - 189,176 
1849 - - - - 220, 
1850 . - - ~ 212,796 
1851 - - - - 289,601 
1852 . . - - 300,992 
1853 - ° - 284, 
1 - - - - 319,223 
1855 - - - - 136,233 
1856 - . . ~ 142,342 
1857 - - - - 183,773 
1858 - - - - 78,589 
1859 - . - 79,322 
1860 - - . - 105,162 
1861 . 7 - - 65,529 
1862 - - . - 76,306 
1863 - - - - 156,844 
1864 - . - - 182,916 
Number of arrivals to Jan. 1, '65, 3,153,414 
os o since to Dec. 8, 65, 188,815 
Total “« to Dee, 8, "65, 3,342,229 


An efficient staff of police is kept within and without 
the Garden to preserve order, and to instantly check any 
attempt at impropriety; thus it will be seen that no 
care or trouble is wanting to render the Garden a boon 
to the emigrants, and a credit to the Commissioners, 
whose zealous aim is to further their interests. 

The following is a list of the Commissioners of Emi- 
gration: Gulian ©. Vi Curtiss, A. A. 
Low, Wilson G. Hunt, Elijah F. Purdy, John P. Cum- 
ming, and the Presidents of the and German 
Societies, and the Mayors of New York and Brooklyn. 
Bernard Casserly is the Superintendent of the Castle 
Garden, and Executive Officer of the Department. 








STATISTICS OF SUICIDE. 
A Boox has recently been published in Paris 
by a certain M. Boismont, which sets forth that over 
300,000 persons have committed suicide in France since 
the beginning of the present century. The antecedents 
and motives of the victims were not, in call cases ob- 
tained, but Dr. Boismont has classified all those con- 
cerning which information could be obtained, and has 
given us a table showing which were cases that might 
be ascribed to hereditary predisposition or were spon- 
taneous, which were influenced by climate, and how 
they were distributed in respect of age and sex. In 
France, at large, it appears most suicides were com- 
mitted between the ages of 40 and 50, but in Paris be- 
tween 20 and 30. Two children did “ the rash act” under 
9 and one under 5 years of age. In the United States 
the doctor tells us the national tendency towards 
“going ahead” manifests itselfim a similar precocity 
in the practice of self-destruction. There is, however, 
not much truth in the popuiar impression that length 
of years is accompanied by a greater clinging to life. 
Our euthor’s tables make it appear, on the contrary, 
that the proportion of suicides between the years of 70 
and 80 is greater than that between 30 and 40; while 
the statistical researches of M. Etoc-Demazy would even 
make it appear that they are actually more numerousin 
old age than at any previous epoch of life. Another 
widely-spread popular fallacy is that suicides are more 
frequent during the gloomy months of the year. Noth- 
ing can be further from the truth. The evidence of 
figures has made it itfvontestibly clear that such cases 
are absolutely the fewest in November and December, 
and most numerous in May, June and July. Thenum- 
bers in our author’s list are, for the months first men- 
tioned, 298 and 276, for the last two, 483 and .437, 
respectively. Nor is it the case that the dark and silent 
hours of the twenty-four are those which are singled out 
for deeda of this sinister description, since Dr. Bois- 
mont’s indefatigable analysis makes it appear that 
2494 suicides takes place by day against only 658 by 
night. Throwing in the doubtful hours of dawn and 
twilight, the latter figures are but raised to 1,424. The 
hour of eight is charged with the highest number in 
the morning (126), and noon with the nearest in amount 
(123), while by seven o’clock in the evening the number 
falls to 17. There is a curious drop from 110 to 81 be- 
tween the hours of ten and eleven in the morning, and 
as sudden and unexplained a rebound to 123 at noon. 
Can it be that the usual Parisian breakfast hour has any- 
thing to do with this puzzling intermission of the series ? 
Observations made upon the influence of the moon 





provided therein with a shelter at least, i¢! give contradictory resu)ts; but as regards the distribu- 





upon the various and devices by which the vic- 
tims of this terrible pan are recorded to have 
carried their object into effect, and which show that this 
specific no less than the general sub; of 
murder, a treatment of its own as a branch of 
the fine arts. The table exhibits the various 
modes of suicide in France between the years 1827-60 
Men. Women, 
1. Strangulation, or hanging, 14,806 12,152 2,654 
2. Drowning,- - - - Yi e6s 7,668 177 
3% Firearms,- - - - 4,390 a Lae 
4. Asphyxia, by carbon, - 3,224 r . 
5. Cutting De nm - 1,522 “— oo 
6. from its, - 1,380 
1 ng 2 —_ oe. ae 474 282 
8. Various, - + © « 282 208 34 
$8,205 28,910 9,295 
| - = —— 
DICKENS’S NOTION OF GRAND-~ 


FATHERS. 


I orren wish that Shakespeare had not put 
that speech-picture of life into the mouth of Jacques. 
Jacques has a melancholy view of things. If he had 
not been a misanthrope, a baby might have presented 
itself to his mind as chuckling and crowing in the 
nurse’s arms, and not as muling and puking. In like 
manner he might have drawn a pleasant picture of # 
green and happy old age, instead of insisting so moeb 
on leanness, and slippers, and shrunken shanks. The 
seven ages, as Jacques depicts them, may be in accord- 
ance with a certain rule of life; but, for my part, I have 
met with very many beautiful exceptions, and I love to 
dwell upon them. 

It has been my good fortune to know many old men, 
who, after the toil and strife of life, retained al} the 
original innocence and simplicity of their earliest child- 
hood. I have seen them—and can see them now, sitting, 
in their easychairs, their gums as innocent of teeth, 
and their heads as innocent of hair, as when they lay on 
their mother’s laps—sitting there, biding the Lord’s 
good time patiently and cheeriully, while their sons 
and daughters, and grandsons and granddaughters, 
about them, and patted them, and smoothed 
their pillows, and spoke to them in those simple words 
}~ ag Tam adapted to the old man as to the 


aaeup 500 semetetne tninenes a <Ad age which we all 
recognise. ‘e may know that the old man has led @ 
wicked life, but when $4 comes upon hira, wrink- 

his brow, blanching hair, and bowing him to 
the earth, it seems as if he had been redeemed and 
purified by time. I can understand why the patriarchs 
prayed so frequently and so earnestly for length of days; 
prayed for life un the vanities of hu- 
man 





F 


the 
nature should have passed over like a cloud, leavin 
ale. to p wtp g Gedy T yy Ey 
° 6 seems me t at four score 
man is neither in this world nor in the next, but that 
he is in a position between the two, and can look calmly 


upon both 
I think it must be pleasant to sit upon the last shore 
thus and wait for the boat, not impatient for, neither 


Sas aes pleasant to hear the plash of the 
oars the distant = of the rowers, as they come 


pe land where youth is 
eterpsl, I should find it t to talk of grand- 
fathers otherwise than in this strain, for I have never 
an old grandfather who, whatever his previous 
did not wear an aspect of innocence. e is not 

While it withers the beauty, it 
the traces of evil passions. The filnt 
that comes over the eye is a veil wo hide the glare of 
anger; the wrinkles that score the brow are strokes of 
Time’s pen, designed to obliterate the frown and the 
scow!l that passion has written there so boldly. I can 
recall many grandfathers who were a practical testi- 


broached with regard to the 
I remember one, a little, feeble, og merry-hearted 
oid fellow, who had been a terrible Turk in his young 
days. He had been passionate, im a VS 
constant source of trouble to his le, and a terror to 
his children. When he became an old grandfather, he 
into the most docile creature imagi- 


in 


His own little dchildren could rule him, 
and made him do just as they liked. 
** Do you remember, er, one of them would 


say, ‘‘when you used to give it to your boys ail round 
with the horsewhip?” e 
aa No, no, my dear,” he would answer, “ I hope I never 


a but did, grandfather ; and grandmother 
says you Used to get drunkand break the chimney orna- 
ments.”’ 

“Oh fie, fie! No, my dear,” says the old “it 
dn’t have been me ; it must have been som: 


And strikes in and affirms that he did the deed, 


been in the family for a century. 
the old man into a fit of laughter so 
humored, that cannot conceive he ever have 
been capable of the violent conduct imputed to him. [ 
dare say he can scarcely believe it himself now, when 
age has cast the devil out of him. 


t 





A REGIMENT DF MONKEYS. 

About two miles from the bungalow to which 
we were proceeding, we overtook a tribe of large mon- 
keys. I should say there were as many as four hun- 
dred, and each carried a stick of uniform length anc 
shape. They moved along in ranks or companies, in«:, 
in short, as though they were imitating a wing “ . :- 
giment of infantry. At the head of this tril +as an 
old and very powerful monkey, who was no uvubt the 
chief. It was a very odd sight, and | tecame greatly 
in the movements of the creatures. Thee 

could be no question that they had siier some b isiness 
on hand, and the fact of each carry- 
inga led us to conclude that it was the former up- 


on which were bent. [heir destination was, like 
ours, where there are some hun- 
dreds of monkeys fed a number of Brahmins, who 
live near a Hindoo there, and perform a 
ceremonies. They (this monkey regiment) w not 


get out of the road on our account, nor disturb them- 
selves in any way ; and my friend was afraid to dive 
throught their ranks, or over any of them, for when 
assailed they are most ferocious brutes, and armed 
as they were, and in such numbers, they could have 
annihilated us with the greatest ease. re was no 
help for us, therefore, but to let the mare proceed at a 
walk in the rear of the tribe, the members of which, 
now that we were nearing Deobund, began to chatter 
frightfully. Just before we came to the bungalow, they 
left the road and took the direction of thetemple. fain 
would we have followed them, but to do so in the buggy 
would have been impossible, for they crossed over some 
very rough ground and two ditches. My friend there- 


ht obs«rve of their actions. Meanwhile we 





fore uested the sowars to follow them, and report all 
they 
moved off ‘to the b-nyalow. 
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t was for; Hunter told him to go on and do his work, 
that it was none of his business; the mason went down 
stairs and brought up the identical stone here shown, 


put it in the wall and moriared up the break; I swept | 
away the dirt; the next day Mr. Francis McGaghay | 








, DEFENDING THE HOMESTEAD.—FROM A PAINTING BY A. DE DREUX. 


body in the room, and so I refused Mr. McGaghay ad- 
mission; an old man living on the top floor said that 
Mr. E. B. Hunter told him that, not being able to get 
the McGaghbays out, he was going to smoke them out. 

Edward Curry testified that, at the request of Coroner 
Gover, he made an examination of 
the premises at No. 597 Grand 
street, and found a flat stone laid 
across the flue, and well mortared 
up, so that no smoke could pass 
it. 
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. =—_—— — | Edwin B. Hunter Was exam- 
PART OF ¥ HEAP oF \ r - ined, and made a statement, in 
; TINSMITHS-SHOP \/ Read BED \ which he said that his mother 
‘ FORMERLY FURNITURE } | wich THE directed him to order the McGag- 
ere | onic piED | hays out of the premises, and 
, CCOURIED BY THE ME GAGHAYS 1K HIS FATHER he ordered them out 40 days ago, 
: ARMS telling them that they had 12 
4 BEDROOM | days in which to get out; deceased 
—— —nd) D ———— told him that she would not move, 
BED INWHICH THE ’ and that she had hired the place 
rhoraaedy Heap for life; he told Mr. Cavanagh he 
| CRANDNOTHER DIED oF : had better stop up the chimney, 
eener wees FURNITURE | WS so that the McGaghays could not 
PILED UP IN = make a fire, and then they would 
. ~~ WANTOF er) have to leave; he made a mark on 
DOOR space | \\ 4 the wall, and told Cavanagh where 
ot men i \\o to break through; he told the 
= -— McGaghays not to build a fire as 

a PILE STOVE i the chimney was stopped. 

ad be ' jury returned the follo 

FURNITURE : | Bnd ne 4 wing 
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DIAGRAM OF ROOMS, 


came to my room and asked permission to come in and 
see if he could find out what was the matter with the 
flue; I would not let him in, but went down stairs and 
asked Mr. Hunter if I should; he told me not to let any- 


Loe PASI 


VIEW O¥ THE ROOM WHEREIN 


WINDOW 





TWO PERSONS WERE 
AT NO. 597 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 





“That the deceased came to 
their deaths by suffocation, by 
inhaling coal-gas, throngh the 
action of Edwin B. Hunter, in 
having a stone placed on the flue 
of the chimney leading from the 
room where deceased resided, at No. 597 Grand street, 

ember 3ist, 1865." 
Sawin B. Sater was held to wait the action of the 
Grand Jury. 


SMOTHERED TO DEATH BY THEIR LANDLORD, 








PORTRAIT OF THE LANDLORD, EDWIN B. 
HUNTER. 


Here we have a case of the deliberate murder of two 
inoffensive persons, one of them an aged woman, who 
simply wished to be left alone in the possession of 
the home for which she paid rent—for it was not at- 
tempted to be shown thut she did not pay, but, simply, 
that this Edwin B. Hunter could, by getting her out, 
obtain a few dollars more rent for the place, This man, if 
he possessed the smallest portion of sense, knew that he 
was committing an act that must result in death or 
something near it, and yet it was with him a work of 
deliberation. He acknowledges himself that he. knew 
what the result would be, that if they did not leave it 
would killthem. He told them so, but the poor and 
ignorant old woman, not perhaps believing in such de- 
pravity, went on to her death. 

tAnd after committing this crime, and sending two per. 
sons to eternity, this man, Epwis B,. Huwren, was held to 
bail by the Coroner in the enormous sum of $3,000. 

We hope that this Edwin B. Hunter and the Coroner 
sleep at nights, and that Mrs. McGaghay is not after 
them, or, rather, we hope she is. 


DEFENDING THE HOMESTEAD. 


We give this week a fine art picture, by De 





Dreux, of Paris, as one of the series of works worthy 
of framing for any wall in the country. 
The expression of puss towards the invader is carry- 
ing the human countenance and manner into animals to | 


| a degree that is marvellous to those unknowing in he 


subtlety of art. 


Naportzoxtc Duriire.—-A London <‘ fellow 
about town,” now gray and garrulous, and who is called 
“Lord William Lennox,”’ has lately published a gossipy 





and remarkably trashy book, from which We ‘ 


nevertheless, the following about Louis Napoleon as a 
duellist: ‘*Soon after the prince arrived in London, he 
was followed by a pugnacious Frenchman, who, for 
some public grievance or private pique, was anxious to 
fix a quarrel upon him. A challenge ensued, and the 
prince’s foe was looked upon as an expert shot with 
pistols. Although brave as a lion, Napoleon felt that he 
ought not tot hrow away a chance, and named the broad- 
sword as his weapon. This led to some discussion. 
Lieut.-Col. Radcliffe, the French challenger’s second, 
held a commission in the Inniskilling Dragoons, a regi- 
ment which had recently been commanded by my bro- 
ther George; and anxious, upon so important an occa- 
sion, to consult a friend as to the line he ought to take, 
he requested Louis Napoleon to allow him half an hour 
to consider the matter. With this view he called upon 
my brother, who was then lodging in the same house 
as myself in St. James’s street, but not finding him at 
home, he asked for me. He narrated the circumstance, 
and I at once took upon myself to say that, unquestion- 
ably, the prince, being the challenged party, had the 
right to name the weapons. Radcliffe adopted my sug- 
gestion, and the duel was arranged to take place, with 
swords, on Wimbledon Common. The confbatants met 
there, at seven o’clock in the morning, on the 3d ot 
March, 1840, bu tthe police interfered, and all parties 
concerned were taken to Bow street. The principals 
were released on entering into their own recogniz- 
ances of £500 each, and one security each of the same 
amount,”’ 





An old lady, when told of her husband's 
death, exclaimed, '‘ Well, I do declare, our troubles 
never come alone, It ain’t a week since I lost my best 
hen, and now Mr. Thompson has gone too, poor man !’ 





CHIMNEY FLUE AND SLAB 
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ARE WE FRIENDS OR ARE W 
FOE . 
BY J. W. WATSON. 


Ho! brothers of the Southern land, 

. Sit ye not brooding by your hearth, 
Receive an outstretched Northern hand, 
And give some gentler feeling birth! 

Think well of all the countless years 
Wherein our paths must be the same; 
Shall we, in hot and bloody tears, 
Make brotherhood a burning shame ? 
I charge ye, by our mutual woes, 
Speak—are we friends or are we foes? 


‘The past has been a fearful dream, 
A struggle fraught with woful pain ; 
Shall we not seek some Lethe’s stream, 
And by its waves be pure again? 
Shall we not in the precious draught 
Drown hate and every bitter thought, 
Or shall we leave the cup unquaffed, 
The healing waters all unsought? 
Shall hands be used for grasps or blows? 
Speak—are we friends or are we foes? 


Think well of countless grassgrown graves 

By hill, by meadow, stream and lake! — 
Think well of all our countless braves 

Who suffered for our mother’s sake ! 
There is no hatred in our breast, 

No treasured vengeance for a wrong ; 
We laid our bitterest thought to rest 

With our last shout of battle-song. 
Before the One who all things knows, 

Speak—are we friends or ar we foes? 


Speak, while our hearts are warm within, 
While tears still glisten in our eyes! 

Speak ere the spectre of the sin 
Shall in its hideous form arise! 

Speak, while your smitten homes appeal, 
Your fertile fields plead through their waste! 

Speak, that the smiter’s touch may heal 
The memory of the blow effaced ! 

Shall not our hands in kindness close ? 
Speak—are we friends or are we foes? 


I charge ye, by our mother’s tears— 

By many and many a vacant heart, 
By all the suffering that endears, 

To rise unto the nobler part! 
I charge ye, by that memoried time, 

When hand in hand we learned to walk, 
Before the words of thoughtless crime 

Came bubbling through our youthful talk ; 
Think, ere the warm hand colder grows, 
Think—are we friends or are we foes! 


The days are hurrying swiftly by, 
The stranger’s glance is on us bent. 
Shall he remark the angry eye, 
And smile or sneer at our dissent? 
Why all the world in triumph cries, 
Where once it stood entranced and mute, 
Because two brothers, brave and wise, 
Still struggle in a dread dispute ! 
Remember, he must reap who sows, 
Think—are we friends or are we foes ? 


DEAD-ALIVE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Wuen Maria Graham married Walter Forsythe, 
everybody said there was little love, save love of 
iucre, in the match. ; 

Miss Graham was poor and ambitious. Her 
father had brought her up expensively, and died a 
bankrupt. She had need of luxury, but was 
forced to live as a dependent in the house of a 
distant relative. Walter Forsythe was rich and 
solitary. Not one of his blood lived to claim 
tithe of his heart or purse. He had received a 








THE 


military education ; but inheriting a large fortune . 


from the last of his house, and longing to travel 
through other lands, he left the army—the less 
reluctantly that the days were days of peace and 
idlesse for them of the sword—and went abroad 
seven years. ‘ 
me yrmon he returned he met Miss Graham, and, 
after a brief courtship, wedded her. Then once 
more he sailed for foreign shores, this time with 
his proud and beautiful bride. 

What manner of life these two led in the bril- 
liant route of the Old World it skills not knowing. 
But Forsythe, in the second year of his absence, 
expressed his intention of becoming @ subject of 
France, and, withdrawing his fortune from his 
native land, invested it in that of his adoption. 
Another year, and Walter Forsythe was Monsieur 
Forsythe de Claireau, Claireau being the title of 
an estate he had purchased in the South of France. 
Three more years and the “‘ dogs of war” were 
again let loose on olden battlefields, and Christian 
and Turk fought side by side, for the first time, 
on Crimean plains. Forsythe remembered his 
vocation, and became le Capilain de Claireau, 
aide-de-camp, volontaire. 

Three “ stricken fields” he saw, and on each he 


the sorrowful comfort of seeing her hero husband 
in death, or weeping over his laurelled grave. 
Captain Forsythe was torn to pieces by a shell—so 
id the bulletin—with many others, and their 
indistinguisable remains committed to the com- 
mon fosse, with hasty ceremonial, So, Maria 
Forsythe was a widow, 4till young, beautiful, 
childless and sole mistress of a noble fortune. 





CHAPTER I. 

Frrrren months have softened the sharp 
memories of loss, and blunted the keenness of 
grief in many hearts, perhaps, but surely in that 
of Captain Forsythe’s young widow. For there is 
certainly a feast of some sort in the chateau of 
Claireau. The windows are all alight, there is hurry- 


ing to and fro of liveried menials, and the sound 
of music and laughter echoes harmoniously along 
the stately corridors. ‘ 

The brilliant drawing-rooms are full of gaily 
attired guests who dance, or chatter, or play at 
cards, as the humvr takes them, while among 
moves a tal!, dark-eyed ebon-haired lady, 
a peculiar firmness of lip and haughty arch 
w, who smiles to the pretty 
and there, showing her small 
the dimple in her cheek as she 
lady, who must be the hostess by 
leans upon the arm of a tall, thin 
elaborately dressed, and decorated with 
e is not very young, for his 
is tinged with gray ; but his long moustache 
imperial are black and glossy as the boots on 
aristocratic feet. His face, when scanned 
, has a tired air, and the lines round the 
base of the slightly-hooked nose speak 
and not specially moral vigils—in short, 
e wears the marks of long continued dissipations 
arrived at the point of blasé-dom. 

From his manner towards the lady on his own 
arm, and that of the guests téwards them both, 
one feels sure that this brilliant pair must be 
bride and groom. 

And yet the cavalier is no less than the Marquis 
of Chastel, while the fair lady he escorts is, or 
was, when we’ knew her last, simply Madame 
Forsythe, widow of Captain Forsythe de Claireau. 

It is true, however! The noble marquis has 
exchanged his title against the golden charms of 
the fair widow. He is a ruined spendthrift and 
viveur, without morals or principles to speak of ; 
he is forty-nine years of age ; he is discarded by 
every respectable member of his family, and 
scarcely more than tolerated in thg noble society 
his rank entitles him to frequent! 

But what of all this? 

Maria Graham (widow Forsythe) is now Madame 
the Marchioness de Chastel! She has bought her 
title dearly, perhaps; but, as yet, she does not 
regret,the price. As the hour waxes late, and the 
voices of the lackeys begin to be heard announc- 
ing the carriages of their masters or mistresses, 
a footman walks slowly, and as if with difficulty, 
up the long avenue of poplars that leads from the 
high road to the portals of Claireau. 

As he steps out of the shadow into a strip of 
moonlight, you see—if you were there to see— 
that he has but one leg and walks with a crutch. 
At the next moonlit space, you perceive that his 
face is terribly scarred and discolored, and during 
his traverse of a still longer ribbon of light, you 
remark that his garb is poor and travel-soiled. 

He reaches the open ground in front of the 
mansion, quite unregarded by the pressing, jab- 
bering crowd of servants, and sits down upon a 
stone terrace step, whence for some time he gazes 
with a vague wonder at the still vrightly lit house, 
and the stream of laughing, chattering people 

from it. 

At length he rouses himself, and, stopping a 
youthful groom : 

“My friend,” says he, “what is the name of 
this fair mansion ?” 

* Claireau !”” replies the boy, shortly. 

“And its master?” continues the cripple, in a 
dreamy voice. 

“The Marquis de Chastel—or rather the mar- 
chioness, since she is the real master,” says the 
youth, and is anxious to depart. 

“Stay a moment,” urges the cripple, drawing 
a coin from his pocket and placing it in the boy’s 
ready hand. “J once kiew the master of this 
domain ; but he was no marquis; -he was simply 
Monsieur Forsythe. Has he got a title, my little 
one ?” 

“ He was killed in the Crimea, I have heard, for 
I am new here,” replied the boy. ‘‘ But madame 
his widow it is who has wedded our marquis, and 
so is now Marchioness of Chastel, my old one. 
Good night, I must be gone!” and snatching his 
skirt from the stranger’s grasp, he sprang off to 
his post at the horses’ heads. 

For a moment the mutilated traveller sat as 
though stunned, with his head bowed between his 
hands ; then rising, he made a stride or two to- 
wards the steps as though he would enter the 
mansion. 


“Out of the way, imbecile!” cried the driver of 
a crested equipage, as he whirled past within an 
inch of the halting footman. 

The cripple fell back, then, with g long, strange 
sigh that was almost a groan. 

“No! no! not here! not now!” he muttered, 
and turning away, went slowly down the avenue 
again, and so out upon the highroad, and was 
lost, for the time, in the night. 

CHAPTER Il. 

M. Duroc, the lawyer of Marseilles (for he was, 
by general consent, the lawyer of that flourishing 
town), sat in his office one morning, when his 
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clerk announced a visitor. . 

“ What sort of a person, Charles ?” 

* An old soldier and beggar, I should say,” re- 
plied the clerk. 


“ Well, show him in nevertheless,’’ said the ad- 
vocate, kindly. 

And in a moment a man poorly dressed, with 
one leg, and a scarred face, hobbled into the 
room. 

**You are M. Duroc?” asked he. 

“Tam. Praybeseated. Andyou? May'l ask 
the——” 

“My name is Forsythe. Walter Forsythe of 


as I am that of his widow. He was killed in the 
Crimea, and his widow is married again to——” 

**To the Marquis de Chastel. I know it!” in- 
terrupted the cripple. “But Captain Forsythe 
was not killed, since I am he.” 








The lawyer shook his head incredalously ; but 
the other went on rapidly. 


“Tt is true that I was blown up by a shell, oF 
rather a mine of shells, and was supposed to be 
dead, aye, was even buried—if to be thrown into a 
shallow trench and covered with half an inch of 
soil can be called burial. But I revived, and 
managed to get my head above ground, and was 
found by some prowlers who were looking for 
booty from the dedd. They were loth to be bur- 
dened with me ; but there was a woman among 
them, who insisted that I should be saved. So 
they put me in a little covered cart, and carried 
me back among the hills, to their den, where the 
woman and the daughter nursed me, and got a 
sort of peasant surgeon to dress my wounds, and 
for five months I lay there’ ere I could rise. And 
when finally my wounds were healed, my memory 
was gone; I was like an infant; knew nothing, 
could communicate nothing. So they carried me 
to a hospital in a village, and there I was treated, 
for charity, as a lunatic, for six months more. At 
last I recovered my reason, and obtained my dis- 
charge. See, I have it here. But 1 had no money, 
no friends who could recognise me, mutilated and 
altered as I was, no means other than my own 
word of proving my identity, and even my old 
voice was gone. So I travelled as best I could, 
back here—to find my wife wedded to another, my 
friends scattered, or incredulous even as you are 
—and myself a beggar without a home or a name 
unless you will aid me to recover them.” 

“This is the most extraordinary—the—excuse 
me—th® most incredible story I ever heard!” ex- 
claimed M. Duroc. ‘But if you are really M. 
Forsythe, you will answer a few questions that I 
shall put to you, and then we shall see. 

* Proceed, sir! I feel I shall convince you, at 
least!” said the captain (as we shall henceforth 
eall him). 

The lawyer then interrogated him upon points 
of business which could only have been known to 
himself and Captain Forsythe, his client, to all of 
which the captain’s replies were clear and satis- 
factory. At length: 

**Tt must be so—it isso! You are undoubtedly 
M. Forsythe de Claireau; but how to prove it 
legally is, alas! another question,” cried tho 
lawyer. 

**What!” exclaimed the captain, “‘ is any further 
proof necessary? Can you not swear? Can I—” 

* And your wife?” said Duroc. 

Tho captain groaned. 

“True, true,” muttered he. “I know her. 
She will deny me ; she will perjure herself ahun- 
dred times to hold to her title and my fortune. 
Alas! what is to be done?” 

** We shall see,” replied*the lawyer, cheerfully. 


“Come to me the day after to-morrow. And, 
meantime, suffer me to be your banker; it is but 
an advance, you know—you can repay me with 


usury when I hand you back your fortune,” and 
he placed a rouleau of gold in the captain’s hesi- 
tating hand. 

** Well, said he, at last, ‘I will take it, then, as 
aloan. And now, good morning. The day after 
to-morrow I will be here, and will live, till then, 
in what hope I can.” 

They shook hands and parted, 


As the mutilated soldier went slowly forth into 
the street, he nearly ran against a lady, who was 
tripping from her coup? to, the lawyer’s office he 


had just quitted. 

**Pardon me, madame,” said he, taking off his 
hat. Then, looking upon the face of her he ad- 
dressed, he started back, and would have fallen, 
had he not caught the arm of the astonished 
lady. 

‘What is the matter? Let me go, sir! Is the 
man drunk ?” exclaimed she, with rapid indigna- 
tion. 

“Maria, do you not know me?” murmured the 
captain, in English, still holding his wife—for it 
was she—by the arm. 

“ How dare you—who are you? George, George! 
(to the lackey) deliver me from this ruffian!” cried 
the soi-distant marchioness. 

“T am your husband, Walter Forsythe,” said 
the captain, in a low voice, at the same time re- 
linquishing his hold. ‘Look, here is the proof!” 

But without waiting for him to produce some- 
thing he was feeling for in his breast, Maria swept 
scornfully and swiftly past him, saying only: “‘ You 
are mad, poor man!” and the lawyer’s door closed 

her. : 

For an instant Forsythe seeméd about to follow 
her, but changed his mind’ in the next, and pro- 
ceeded on his way with bowed head and uncertain 
step. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Sue will be here in a few moments,” said M. 
Duroc ; “ and I advise you to compromise !” 

“But my name, my identity, my social position! 
I cannot continue an outcast—a dead man!” ex- 
claimed the captain. 

“Bah! You will return to your native land, 
among your own family and friends, who will re- 
ceive you at your word, since you will come as a 
giver, and not as an asker among them. There, 
with half your fortune, which madame is prepared 
to restore to you, you will be happy, and-—” 

“No, no!” said Forsythe, firmly. “I must have 
full justice or nothing. I care not for the fortune 
without the right of name. I must be acknow- 
ledged to be myself, fully, legally, and then, per- 
haps——” 

“ Madame may cause you to alter your resolve,” 
said the lawyer. ‘‘ By my faith, she is a danger- 
ous woman—a siren !” 

“ Her power of charming me is gone,” muttered 





Claireau, formerly captain and aide-de-camp of | 
General X——” 


“Hold! hold!” cried the lawyer. “I knew | 
Captain Forsythe. I was his basiness agent, even | 


Forsythe. “I may break, but I will not bend.” 

“Well, we shall see. If, after your interview, 
you are still resolved to risk the law, I will do my 
best for you. But, I warn you, such a suit will be 
| long, uncertain, and—costly.” 
| “Justiee or nothing !” repeated the captain. 

A light step on the stair, the door opened, and 
Madame Forsythe, de Claireau, de Chastel, ap- 
peared, dressed exquisitely in semi-mourning, 
with a ravishing expression of mingled grief and 
joy upon her mobile face. 





*T leave you together,” said M. Duroc, retiring: 
gravely. 

What the nature of that strange interview was, 
may not be told’; but half an hour later the lawyer, 
looking from his window, beheld Captain Forsythe 
tenderly bestowed in the coupé of madame, and 
that lady having seated herself beside him, the 
equipage rolled rapidly away in the direction of 
the chateau. 

** He is lost!’ exclaimed M. Duroc, solemnly. 





CHAPTER V. 


In the winter of 1859 two medical gentlemen, 
one a Frenchman and the other an American, 
visited a celebrated insane asylum, in the south 
of France. After being shown over the estab- 
lishment by the courteous directyr, he excused 
himself for a few moments, and, n his return, 
explained that it was to give certain orders in 
reference to a patient who had just died. 

“A somewhat singular case cf monomania,” 
saidhe. ‘A poor devil, with one leg, who insisted 
that he was another man come to life again—by- 
the-way, a countryman of yours (addressing the 
American)—not the madman, but him he repre- 
sented, a Mr. or Captain Forsythe. It is quite a 
curious story.” 

** Let us have it, by all means!” exclaimed the 
visitors, 

“Well, briefly, then, this Captain Forsythe was 
killed in the Crimean war, leaving a widow and a 
large fortune. The widow married again. Sud- 
denly this chap turns up—probably a fellow-sol- 
dier of the captain’s—and claims fortune and lady 
as being himeelf the veritable Forsythe and not 
in the least dead, At first he was thought simply 
a cunning impostor ; but subsequent investigation 
proved him to have lost his mental balance from 
wounds and suffering, and after keeping him most 
charitably in her own house for several weeks in 
hopes ot discovering the relations he had borne to 
her deceased husband, Madame de Chastel placed 
him with me, begging me, if possible, to cure him, 
and paying most generously for my care of the poor 
fellow. But, alas! he was incurable, and, at 
length, he has died, persistent to the last in his 
strange delusion.” 

“Truly a singular case!” exclaimed the visi- 


» tors. 


‘** And Madame de Chastel ?”.said the American, 
inquiringly. 

“*T regret to say, that for a year or more, I have 
heard nothing of her,” replied the director. ‘“ Her 
last remittance was from Italy, nearly eighteen 
months ago.” 


One month later, an American, glancing over a 
journal, in a coffee-house of London, was attracted 
by an article therein, substantially as follows : 


‘* Facilis Decensus.—A well-dressed and rather 
handsome woman was arrested yesterday in Gold- 
smith’s jewelry establishment, with over five hun- 
dred pounds worth of stolen diamond and other 
rings, pins, &c., in ber ion. She was very 
indignant at her arrest, and upon being taken be- 
fore a magistrate, gave her name as the Mar- 
chioness de Chastel, widow of a French nobleman 
of thet name, 

‘* Subsequent investigation proved that she was 
actually the widow of a titled French gamester 
and roué, who, after dissipating his fortune and 
her own, shot himself iast year at some German 
sps. Since his death, the marchioness, who is 
said to be an American, has gradually fallen—if, 
indeed, she had not fallen previously—into a 
shameful and precarious way of life, and this is 
said not w be her first offence in the ‘lifting 
line.’ ” 

Here followed a series of moral reflections, 
which the American did not stay to read ; but— 
“De Chastel!” he exclaimed, flinging down the 
paper. “Why, that was the name of the lady 
who—the widow of that Mr. Forsythe who was 

**Good heavens!” he added, after a moment’s 
thought ; “if that unfortunate man in the asylum 
was really her first husband, after all!” 

He had, unconsciously, been speaking quite 
loud. Ashe uttered this last phrase some one 
touched his arm. He looked up, and saw a grave 
gentleman in black. 

**You are right!” said this person, in French, 
‘As sure as you and [I live, that unhappy man 
was no other than Captain Walter Forsythe !” 

Then, taking a card from his pocket, he handed 
it to the astonished American. 

** M. A. Duroc, avocat, Marseilles,” said he, 
reading aloud ; “well, sir, and how, may I ask 
aa f 

“I was her lawyer, sir, and his,” replied M. 
Duroc, anticipating his question. “ Itis a strange, 
sad story. Would you like to hear it?” 

** Most assuredly.” 

“Well, then,” began the lawyer, and sitting 
down, he related briefly to the American what has 
been herein set forth at more length. 

** And now this woman ?” queried the listener. 

* Will be transported to the penal colonies,” re- 
plied Duroc, 

“And serve her right!" quoth her fellow- 
countryman, with more justice than gallantry. 





Reader, this story is true. But its names and 
dates and placed are all false. 








A necerpr for a new kind of indestructible 
ink is given in one of the German scientific journals, 
and may interest our readers. The ink is said to be 
composed of 30 grains of sugar dissolved in 30 grains of 
water, to which are said to be added a few drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid. Upon heating this mix- 
ture the ar ores carbonised by the acid; aad 
when applied to the paper, it leaves a coating of carbon 
which cannot be ed off. This stain is rendered more 
permanent by the decomposing action of the ink itself 
upon the paper, and thus made, it resists the action of 
chemical agents. 


“Ang you fond of Hogg's Tales?” said a 
rather verdant lady to a shepherd. 
“Yes: I likes "em roasted Wi’ salt on ’em, was the 
nse. 
*“ No—but I mean have you read Hogg’s Tales ?”’ 
“ Noa,” said the bumpkin, “ our hogs are all white or 
black—I don’t think there is a red one among ‘em,” 
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THINKING ‘OF THEE. 


On y of thee, darling, always of thee, 
This fond heart is thinking wherever it be ; 

At noon of the starshine, at blush of the day, 
When fires of the sunset burn leaden and gray, 

By night or by morning, on mount or on lea, 
Ever thinking of thee, dearest, thinking of thee. 


Life may hold carnival, boisterous and high, 
Mirth may brim over from lip and from eye ; 

Or tears like the raindrops may gather and fall, 
A grief bury joy ‘neath its sombre-hued pall ; 

Still, *mid all changes, foreverTilbe_. 
Thinking of thee, darling, thinking of thee, 


And when the death-dews stand thick on this 
brow, 
When passion flames smoulder, when life drop- 
peth low ; 
When to this dulled ear eomes the terrible chime 
Of the surge which creeps up to the borders of 
Time ; ° 
My courage I'll gather to brave the cold sea, 
With thinking of thee, dearest, thinking of thee. 


MOSI-OA-TUNYA, OR VICTORIA 
FALLS—AFRICA. 


Ir is possibly familiar to our readers that 
the English have fitted out an expedition to penetrate 
and explore the Zambesi river and its tributaries. Ac- 
counts of this river heretofore have reached us much 
like legends or fairy tales, but now we have an actual 
account. As much as we regret that our great water- 
fall, Niagara, should have a successful rival in another 
land, yet we cannot refrain, as a subject of absorbing 
interest, from giving the traveller’s account of the Cata- 
racts of the Zambesi. 

Mosi-oa-tun ya is the Makololo name, and means smoke 
sounding. 

We embarked in canoes, belonging to Tuba Mokoro, 
« smasher of canoes,”” an ominous name; but he alone 
it seems knew the medicine which insures one against 
shipwreck in the rapids above the Falls. For some | 
miles the river was smooth and tranquil, and we glided 
pleasantly over water clear as crystal, and past lovely 
islands d-nsely covered with a tropital vegetation. 

Many flowers peeped out near the water’s edge, some 
entirely new to us, and others, as the convolvulus, old 
acquaintances. 

But our attention was quickly called from the charm- 
ing islands to the dangerous rapids, down whica Tuba 
might unintentionally shoot us. 

Before entering the race of waters, we were requested 
not to speak, as our talking might diminish the virtne 
of the medicine; and no ane with such boiling eddying 
rapids before his eyes, would think of disobeying the 
orders of a ‘‘ canoe-smasher.”’ It soon became evident 
that there was sound sense in this request of Tuba’s, 
althougi: the reason assigned was not unlike that of the 
canoe-man from Sesheke, who begged one of our party 
not to whistle, because whistling made the wind come. 
It was the duty of the man at the bow to look out ahead 
for the proper course, and when he saw a rock of snag 
to call out to the steersman. . 

At times it seemed as if nothing could save us from 
dashing in our headlong race against the rocks which, 
now that the river was low, jutted out of the water; 
but, just at the very nick of time, Tuba passed the word 
to the steersman, and then with ready pole turned the 
canoe a little aside, and we glided swiftly past the 
threatened danger. Never was canoe more admirably 
managed; once only did the’medicine seem to havé lost 
something of its efficacy. We were driving swiftly 
down, a black rock, over which the white foam flew, lay 
directly in our path, the pole was planted against it as 
readily as ever, but it slipped just as Tuba put forth his 
strength to tu~n the bow off. 

We struck hard, and were half-full of water in a mo- 
ment; Tuba recovered himself as speedily, shoved off 
the bow, and shot the cano® into a still shallow place, to 
bale out the water. Here we were given to understand 
that it was not the medicine which was at fault: that had 
lost none of its virtue; the accident was owing entirely 
to Tuba huving started without his breakfast. Need it 
be said we never let Tuba go without that meal again ? 

We landed at the head of Garden Island, which is sit- 
uated near the middle of the river and on the lip of the 
Falls. On reaching that lip, and peering over the giddy 
height, the wondrous and unique character of the mag- 
nificent cascade at once Durst upon us. 

It is rather a hopeless task to endeavor to convey an 
idea of it in words, since, as was remarked on the spot, 
an accomplished painter, even by a number of views, 
could but impart a faint impression of the glorious 
scene. The probable mode oi its formation may perhaps 
help to the conception of its peculiar shape. Niagara 
has been formed by a wearing back of the rock over 
which the river falls; and, during a long course of ages, 
it has gradually receded, and left a broad, deep and 
pretty straight trough in front. It goes on wearing 
back daily, and may yet discharge the lakes from which 
its river—the St. Lawrence—fiows. 

But the Victoria Falls have beep formed by a crack 
right across the river, in the hard, black, basaltic rock 

which there formed the. bed of the Zambesi, The lips 

* of the crack are still quite sharp, save about three feet 
of the edge over which the river rolls. The walls go 
sheer down from the lips without any projecting crag, | 
or symptom of stratification or dislocation. When the | 
mighty rift occurred, no change of level took place in 
the two parts of the bed of the river thus rent asunder, 
consequently, in coming down the river to Garden Island 
the water suddenly disappears, and we see the opposite 
side of the cleft, with grass and trees growing where 
ance the river ran, on the same level as that part of its 
bed on which we sail. The first crack is, in length, a 
few yards more than the breadth of the Zambesi, which 
by measurement we found to be a little over 1,860 yards, 
but this number we resolved to retain as indicating the 
year in which the Fall was for the first time carefully 
examined. 

The main stream here runs nearly north and south, 
and the cleft across it is nearly east and west. The 
depth of the rift was measured by lowering a line, to 
the end of which a few bullets and a foot of white cotton 
cloth were tied. One of us lay with his head over a pro- 
Jecting crag, and watched the descending calico, till, 
after his companions had paid out 410 feet, the weight | 
rested on a sloping projéction, probably 50 feet from 
the water below, the actual bottom being stil] further 
down. The white cloth now appeared the size of a 
crown piece, On measuring the width of this deep cleft 














by sextant, it was found at Garden Island, its narrowest 
vart, to be 80 yards, and at ite broadest eomewhat more. 
Into this chasm, of twice the dx 1 of Niagara Fall, the 
river, a fill mile wide, rolls with a dk ening roar; and 
his is Mosi-oa-tunya or the Victoria Falls, 





| driven snow. Pieces of water leap off it in the form of 


Looking from Gorden Island, down to the bottom of 
the abyss, nearly | alfa mile of water, which has fallen | 
over that portion of the Falls to our right, or west of 
our point of view, is seen collected in a narrow 
20 or 30 yards wide, and flowing at exactly right angles 
to its previous course, to our left; while the other half, 
or that which feil over the eastern portion of the Falls, 
is seen in the left of the narrow channel below, coming 
towards our right. Both waters unite midway, in 4 
fearful boiling whirlpool, and find an outlet by a crack 
situated at right angles to the fissure of the Falls. This 
outlet is about 1,170 yards from the western end of the 
chasm, and some 600 from its eastern end; the whirl- 
pool is at its commencement. 

The Zambesi, now apparently pot more than 20 or 30 
yards wide, rushes and surges south, through the nar- 


chasm somewhat deeper, and nearly parallel with the | 
first. Abandoning the bottom of the eastern half of this | 
second chasm to the growth of large trees, it turns | 
sharply off to the west, and forms a promontory, with 
the escape-channel at its point, of 1,170 yards long, and 
416 yards broad at the base. After reaching this base, 
the river runs abruptly round the head of another pro- 
montory, and flows away to the east, in a third chasm; 
then glides round a third promontory, much narrower 
than the rest, and away back to the west, in a fourth 
chasm; and we could see in the distance that it appeared 
to round still another pr tory, and bend once more 
in another chasm towards the east. 

In this gigantic, zigzag, yet narrow trough, the rocks 
are all so sharply cut and angular, that the idea at once | 
arises that the hard basaltic trap must have been riven 
into its present shape by a force acting from beneath, 
and that this probably took place, when the ancient in- 
land seas were let off by similar fissures nearer the 
ovean. 

But as, at Niagara, one has to go over to the Canadian 
shore to see the chief wonder—the Great Horseshoe 
Fall—so here we have to cross over to Moselekatse’s 
side to the promontory of evergreens, for the best view 
of the principal Falls of Mosi-oa-tunya. Beginning, 
therefore, at the base of this promontopy and facing 
the Cataract, at the west end of the chasm, there is, 
first, a fall of 36 yards in breadth, and, of course, as 
they all are, upwards of 310 feet in depth. Then 
Boaruka, a small island, intervenes, and next comes a 
great fall, with a breadth of 573 yards; a projecting rock 
separates this from a second grand fall of 325 yards 
broad; in all, upwards of 900 yards of perennial Falls. 
Further east stands Garden Island; then, as the river 
was at its lowest, came a good deal of the bare rock of 
its bed, with a score of narrow falls, which, at the time 
of flood, constitute one enormous cascade of nearly 
another half-mile. Near the east end of the chasm are 
two larger falls, but they are nothing at low water com- 
pared to those between the islands. 

The whole body of water rolls clear over, quite un- 
broken; but, after a descent of 10 or more feet, the 
entire mass suddenly becomes like a huge sheet of 





comets with tails streaming behind, till the whole 
snowy sheet becomes myriads of rushing, leaping, 
aqueous comets. This peculiarity was not observed by 
Charles Livingstone, at Niagera, and here it happens, 
possibly from the dryness of the atmosphere, or what- 
ever the cause may be which makes every drop of 
Zambesi water appear to possess a sort of individuality. 
It runs off the ends of the paddles, and glides in beads 
along the smooth surface, like drops of quicksilver on a 
table. Here we ree them in a conglomeration, each 
with a train of pure white vapor, racing down till lost 
in clouds of spray. A stone dropped in became less 
and less to the eye, and at last disappeared in the 
dense mist below. 

We had seen Niagara, and gave Mosi-oa-tunya the 
palm, though now at the end of a drought, and the 
river at its very lowest. Many feel a disappointment on 
first seeing the great American Falls, but Mosi-oa-tunya 
is so strange, it must ever cause wonder. In the 
amount of water, Niagara probably excels, though not 
during the months when the Zambesi is in flood, The 
vast body of water separating in the comet-like forms 
described, necessarily encloses in its descent a large 
volume of air, which, forced into the cleft, to an un- 
known deoth, rebounds, and rushes up loaded with 
vapor to form the three or even six columns, as if of 
steam, visible at the Batoka village Moachemba, 21 
miles distant. On attaining a height of 200, or at most 
300 feet from the level of the river above the cascade, 
this vapor becomes condensed into a perpetual shower 
of fine rain. Much of the spray, rising to the west of 
Garder Island, falls on the grove of evergreen trees 
opposite; and from their leaves heavy drops are for 
ever falling, to form sundry little rills, which, in run- 
ning down the steep face of rock, are blown off and 
turned back, or licked off their perpendicular bed, up 
into the column from which they have just descended. 

The morning sun gilds these columns of watery 
smoke with all the glowing colors of double or treble 
rainbows. The even: sun, from a hot sky, 
imparts a sulphureous hue, and gives one impres- 
sion that the yawning t resemble the mouth 
of the bottomless pit. No sits and sings on the 
branches of the grove of showers, or ever 
builds its nest there. We saw hornbills, and flocks of 
little black weavers flying across from the mainland, to 
to the islands, and from the islands to the points of the 
promontories and ‘ they uniformly 
shunned the region of perpetual raih, by the 
evergreen grove. The sunshine, elsewhere in this land 
so overpowering, never penetrates the deep gloom of 
that shade. In the presence of the Mosi-o- 
tunya, we can sympathise with those who, when the 
world was young, peopled earth, air and river with 
beings not of mortal form. Sacred to what deity would 
be this awful chasm and that dark grove, over which 
hovers an ever-abiding “ pillar of cloud ?” 

Before leaving the most wonderful Falls in the world, 
one may be excused for referring to the fact that, 
though they had produced a decided im sion on the 
native mind in the interior, no intelligence of their 
existence ever reached reached the Portuguese. About 
1809 two black slaves, named Pedro Baptista and Andre 
José, were sent from Cassange, a village 300 miles from 
the West Coast, through the country of Cazembe, to 
Tette, nearly an equal distance from the East Coast. 
A lady now living at Tette, Donna Eugenia, remembers 
distinctly these slaves—their woolly hair dressed in 
the Londa fashion—arriving and remaing at Tette, till 
letters came from the Governor-General of Mosam- 
bique, .which they successfully carried back to 
Cassange. On this slender fibre all the Portu- 
guese pretension to ha a road across 
Africa. Their maps show the source of the Zambesi 
8.8.W. of Zumbo, about where the Falls were found ; and 
on this very quest‘onable authority an untrevelled 
English map-maker, with most amusing assurance, 
asserts that the river above the Falls runs under the 
Kalahari Desert and is lost. 

Here we have another episode in our travelier’s ex- 
perience: 

Next forenoon we halted at the village of our old 
friend Mbame, to obtain new carriers, because Chibisa’s 
men, never before having been hired, and not having 
yet learned to trust us, did not choose to go further. 
After resting awhile, Mbame told us that a slave party, 
on its way to Tette, would presently pass through his 
village. “Shal! we interfere?’ we inquired of each 
other. We remembered that all our valuable private 


entare, on of “ our 2 
setting one tribe another, 
with siaves, inevitably thwart all the efforts 


stop, if possible, to the slave-trade, 
lowed on the 
A few minutes Mbame had spoken to us, the 
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The women, on being told to take the meal they were 
carrying and cook breakfast for themselves and c 

seemed to consider the news too e 

after a little coaxing, went at it with alacrity, and mad 
a capita) fire, boil th: 

sticks and bonds, their old acquaintances through many 
a sad night and weary day. 

One little boy, with the simplicity of childhood, said 
to our men: ‘“‘ The others tied and starved us, you cut 
the ropes and.4el] us to eat ; what sort of people are 
you? Where @id you come from ?” 

Two of the women had been shot the day before, for 
attempting to untie the thongs. the rest were 
told, was to prevent them from to 
One woman had her infant’s brains 
cause she could not carry her load and it; and a man 
was dispatched with an axe, because he had broken 
down with fatigue. Self-interest would have set a watch 
over the whole, rather than commit murder ; but in 
this traffic we invariably find self-interest overcome by 
contempt of human life and by bloodthirstiness. 

Eighty-four, chiefly women and children, were liber- 
ated, and on being told that they were now free, and 
might go where they re or remain with us, they 
all chose to stay. And the bishop wisely attached them 
to his mission, to be educated as members of a Christian 
family. In this way a great difficulty in the commence- 
ment of @ mission was overcome. Years are 
required before confidence is so far instilled into the 
natives’ mind as to indnce them, young or old, to sub- 
mit to the of , professing to be 
actuated by motives the reverse of wor wisdom, and 
inculcating customs strange and unknown to them or 
their fathers. 








FIRE, WATER AND RATS. 
A workmNG mechanic, who emigrated to 


only remarkable as the genuine production of a work- 
ing man, but also as a record of energy and enterprise. 
The emigrant mechanic, whose name is Edwards, had 
not been many days in the colony before he obtained 
the job of erecting a timber-house in the interior ci the 
country—his skill as a sawyer particularly adapting 
him for that kind of work. Starting with a companion 
whom he had induced to engage with him, the travellers 


ruddy brilliance, and throwing a red light into the 
dense volume of amoke. Farther on again, where the 
bush was thinner, and the niaterials for ravage more 
scauty, the fire had subsided, all was obscure and 
silent, except some single trunk in the bush, hollew, 
and old, and headless, through which went upwards, 
with fierce, steady roar, a volume of flame and crowds 
of sparks into the blackness of night ; and then, all o 


The heat was, in many places, iytense, and 
the smoke in others suffocating; whilst guanas, bandi- 
coots and opossums were crossing the road in every 
direction, with a wild, weak cry of fear. In one place, 
they saw a very large opossum on the edge of a lofty 
tree-trunk that had been his home, out of which and 


be met with in the wilds of Australia besides those 
from fire. Their home was a little tent-hut beside the 
edie y they labored all day. One night, when 


ey went to bed in their hut, they left the fire in front 
cheerfully blazing with the pink flame that flickers 
from the green cedar in combustion. Their tools and 
cooking utensils lay strewed, as usual, within and just 
without the but, or hung on the lower branches of the 





beggage was in Tette, which, if we freed the slaves, 
might, together with some Government property, be 


saplings close about the fire. Their bed extended 
across the inner end of the hut, or on four or five out. 








who was more used to such adven- 
tures, floated up to the hut a very large plank of cedar, 
and on it placed the little live charcoal that remaired, 

and feeding it with some dry stuff from the 
the roof of the hut. By his direction Edwards waded 


of the cut, he hung it up, and the crosscut saw with 
it, as high im a tree as he could reach, to be fetched at 
some future time, They knew that the remaining pro- 
visions being on the ground were all spoiled, but the 
blankets were got out. The bed was left, for it was of 
wool, and wet as it was, would have sunk them. 
Drawing their blank up to a tree they got on it, sitting 
with the fire between them. The current was so 
strong, even midst the thick brush where they were, 
that it was difficult enough to keep together by holding 
on to @ sapling apiece, and to keap their plank from 
being swept away. Where they were, no dead timber 
of any size could be swept against them; but they 
could hear it striking together, and grinding and crash- 
ing in the river afew yards off. The little light had 
dazzled their eyes so much that the sky seemed a vast 
dark void. 

In this situation the rats swam boldly up, and got on 
the plank with them, and numbers of spiders and cen- 
tipedes, guided, no doubt, by the fire, were crawling in 
all directions over their refuge. In this state they con- 
tinued three hours, when, to their relief, day began to 
dawn. They knew they were rising, by getting more 
and more near the branches, but they had no notion 
how deep the water was had become around them. 
Ther fire was out for want of fuel; and as the deep 
obscurity of the brushwoods began to bo dissolved by 
the dawn, they could discern no vestige of their hut; . 
and presently, when the light had so far increased that 
they could see as far as the pit, they discovered that the 
water was up to the bottom of the log that was half 
sawn, so that they knew there was about six and a half 
feet depth. 

Although it was now light, they were nearly as bad off 
as ever. ‘The sounds of such a deluge in the night, in 
the midst of the bush,” says the emigrant, “are cer- 
tainly to the spirits; but no one knew better 
than I did that the danger, except that from actual drown- 
ing, is next to nothing ; and there are such plentiful 
means for escaping by getting up trees, that, a‘ter all, 
it makes no very serious impression.”” The loneliness 
and fear of starving were what most affected them, 
They could not tell but that it might last for many days, 
and as long as it lasted there seemed no hope of getting 
across the river. On this side they were so surrounded 
by brush, that any attempt to get their plank through 
to high ground was out of the question, and it was 
much too deep to wade. The raw, chilly air of the 
morning, and the water together, made them shiver 
until they were sick. 


They both felt that to continue exposed thus, with- 


ever. The stream was so strong on 
and the trees so far apart, that they 


of the river, from tree to tree, they then made their way 
up the creek in the same manner, and reached the high 
land, heartily pleased with their escape, but so tired of 
the uneasy saddle on which they had now been for 
hours, and with their legs so benumbed, that they 
ceuld not stand, but crawled up the range to the high 
road on their knees. It is satisfactory to know that the 
hardy and enterprising mechanic afterwards raised him- 
self to a prosperous position in the colony. 








A mantzx little fellow of five years fell. and 


cut his lip 80 badly, that « had to be 

rammoned ts em che wound, He pay 

operation. pale very ‘ 

sesctussiy beeping teat fie fears a08 means. ‘7 
distress, the young mother could not refrain from 
VOL, doctor, I fear it will levee scar!” 
Charley looked up into her tearful face, said, in a 


comforting tone: 
“ Never mind, mamma, my moustache will cover it!’’ 


Mr. Rock, the player, once advised a scene- 
shifter WW up @ subscripticn, on receiving an acci- 
dent. A few days after, he desired the man to show 
him the list of names, which he read, and returned it to 
the poor fellow, who, with some surprise, said: 

“Why, Mr. Kock, won’t you give me something ?” 

“Ie it me you mean?” says Rock; “ why, zounds, 
man, didn’t I give you the hint?” 
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THE STEPMOTHER. 
Gop gave to me a mother’s heart, though not by 


SS I dare toclaim 
as mine ; 

A mother’s strong sweet tenderness, her ever 
watchful care, 

Her patient, self-denying love and yearnings fond 
are there, 

That bears at my spirit up with such exult- 


To hone oun tianhnons chitdich ities tol’ Ghdioala, 
sweetest name, 

Alike to lowliest peasant wife or highborn titled 
dame. 


God gave tome 8 wbGiai’s Beart, Mere was » 
wistful hope, ‘ 

A fond protecting tenderness, that vainly longed 
for scope, : 
Until these dear ones to my care and fostering 

love were given, 
To win the right to share her name whom God 


hath called to Heaven ; 
But not with jealous heart and ruthless hand would 
I efface 


From out their childish memories of that lost one 
a trace, f 

The precious germ of natural love! Oh! let it 
flourish still, 

And may God make me wise and good that 
mother’s place to fill. 


God gave to me a mother’s heart, a heart that 
pleads for love, . 

Yet many a sad reluctant fear, with trembling 
hope hath strove, - 

That all my patient tenderness and efforts are in 
vain 

The sweet return of reverent and guileless love to 
gain. % 

It may be that my own fond heart, with over- 
anxious pride, 

Is fain to ask, and hope too much, ere it be 


satisfi 

And even to their hidden depths affections springs 
are stirred, 

Though not, as yet, the gushing forth of waters 
free be heard. 


God gave to me a mother’s heart, and howsoe’er 
it be, 

My love must be the same for them, whatever 
theirs for me, 

As fervent in its tenderness, as wistful and as 


pure, 

As self-denying in its strength, as patient to en- 
dure ; 

For if with persevering love and hope I sow the 


seed, 

Sooner or later, in His time, God sure will give 
the meed ; 

If but with faithful mind and true I do a mother’s 


part 
He yet will give the children’s love who gave the 
mother’s heart. 


Bound to the Wheel. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GUY WATERMAN’S MAZE,” 
“* REUBEN’S WAR,” ETO. 








CHAPTER LI.—-A FIRST TASTE OF CHARITY. 


WHEN a man is, or fancies himself, at the very 
lowest stage of fortune, and is inclined to give 
way, and accept misery, ruin, possibly even death, 
witheut ancther struggle—so black seems the 
gloom, so intense the despair—let him just then 
have a new and unexpected pang superadded, and 
the chances are, if there be any real strength in 
his soul, he starts at once to his feet, confronts 
the new enemy with resolute indignation, and then 
finds it possible to resume his whole duty of an- 

to enemies, whether old or new, and 
again to begin the march of life, prepared for 
fresh pain, but nerved by the thought that there 
may also yet be fresh triumph. 

So was it with Anthony Maude, when roused by 
the sudden appearance of Esau as a fugitive, 
while he was in tho very midst of his own anguish 
and despair. All his personal troubles and de- 
pressions were forgotten in the excitement of the 
scene that ensued, and when the two men drove 
off with their captive Anthony strode after them, 
with new strength alike of body and mind, hoping 
to be able to track them, and to release his kins- 
man. 

His kinsman! Was it possible, he asked him- 
self, that this vagrant lad was his uncle’s grand- 
child? Was it for him that that most carnest and 
toushing letter of appeal had been written? Did 
Esau know all along of his relationship? Or ifhe 
had not known, was it some suspicion of that kind 
that had first brought him to the alderman’s gar- 
den, and so enabled him to give the warning about 
the burglars, and eventually to become an inmate 
of the place ? 

None of these questions could Anthony answer. 
What would he not have given for even five min- 
utes’ talk with the poor boy? But such reflections 
were useless now. On, on! That was the only 
way to deal with the case. 

Every person he met—no matter what the rank 
in lite might be, and whether walking or in carts, 
or in handsome equipeges—he questioned as to 
this mysterious cart and its inmates. But after 
following for miles two or three different indicated 
routes, along which, ho was ied to believe, such a 
cart had passed, he, an hour after midnight, faint, 
footsore, and utterly worn out, gave up the pur- 
suit, couvinéed he had missed them altogether, 
and never once been upon their true trail. In all 


probability they had gone out of their proper 
road, choosing the most unfrequented ways, and 
so had left the neighborhood in the darkness of 


evening and of night, without leaving even @ ves- 
tige ef their presence behind. 

Again Anthony sat down for rest and for thought. 
This time his seat was in the porch of a wayside 
inn. He laughed bitterly as he said to himself— 
“The next best thing to being inside is, I sup- 
pose, to be outside, when one has such a luxurious 
place of shelter.” Then the terrible mood began 
to grow tenderer, for he was thinking of Clarissa, 
and her sweet words of parting, and her gift. 

“ Yes; her gift. He had still that bank ncte for 
five pounds hidden away within his clothes. He 
had never even when taking it from her, con- 
sented in heart to treat it as his own; but only 
was willing fo let her feel that he had it. That 
seemed to him the true use of the gift. That she 
might always be able to say, “ He has that!” 

In the enthusiasm of his love, and the instinc- 
tive desire to rise, in spirit at least, above the 
shameful calumnies that were pressing him down, 
he had determined to be able to say to her, when- 
ever they should again meet, “See, I have it 
still!” 

But now he was obliged to face the very pertin- 
ent but most unpleasant thought, “Can you 
maintajn these over refinements of fancy? Would 
you, for instance, Mr. Anthony Maude, literally 
starve yourself to deaih, in order that the note 
might be found on your dead body? Clarissa 
would hardly admire the good sense of that!” 
No! Anthony felt he was getting the worst of 
the argument ; but, as is often the case with dis- 
putants, only became therefore the more obstin- 
ate. He decided at last not. to part with the note. 
But when he rose to leave the porch he was 80 
faint and sick that he dared not trust himself to 
set out across the wide common that lay before 
him. He paused and looked through the top of 
the red-curtained window. 

Some dozen men sat there eating and drinking. 
The warm glow of the fire and the sight of the 
food made him desperate. He had opened the 
door, and strode in before he knew what he was 
about. 

The handsome landlady who was serving at the 
bar gave a little scream when she saw him siand- 
ing there. The men looked up, and stared hard 
at the shabby, pale and weary stranger. 

** Will you give me a drink of water, mistress ?” 
She gave another little scream, and the men 
stared the harder. 

“Tut, sir,” said the landlord, after a pause, 
“‘water’s cheapest, but this is nearest, and ‘ll do 
you more good,” and he gave him a pewter mug 
of ale. 

He drank it quickly, thanked ‘them both, and 
turned to go away. When he got into the porch 
he fell on the seat again, hid his burning face in 
his hands, and burst into a wild, raging laugh. 
*T can’t stand it,”he said ; “it’s too strong for 
me—my first draught of charity! Yes, it’s gone 
to my brain—it’s made me drunk! I mustn’t try 
it again. My darling’s note must go.” 

Strange to say, one word that had reached his 
ears while he stood in the warm glow of the ale- 
house rang in them still when he was half-way 
across the common. It was the name of a place 
that he seemed to have heard before, and which 
had pleagant associations for him. 

“Long Wickham! Long Wickham!” he kept 
repeating. “‘ Where have I heard it before? Why, 
it was on the signpost as I crossed the common.” 
But he had not been long satisfied with this con- 
clusion before he remembered when and where he 
had really heard the name first, His step grew 
lighter, his face bore the moonlight on it without 
looking so ghastly. Anthony Maude remembered 
he had yet one friend left. _ 

Away went Anthony through the darkness and 
the solitude of the roads; and although the miles 
proved more than he had reckoned on, and al- 
though Anthony’s strength was so broken down 
when he began his journey that he took a longer 
time than he had intended, and though he had to 
go ten miles out of his way to got an answer to a 
certain letter, still he did not chango Clarissa’s 
note. 


The letter he bad written was a noticeable letter. 
It was to Dr. Pompess. A letter that had caused 
Anthony a world of emotion to prepare ; not only 
because the doctor was Clarissa’s father, but be- 
cause the very subject of his letter was one of 
unmingled pain and humiliation. 

But here is the letter to explain itself: 

‘Dear Sir—Forgive my addressing 30 soon 
after recent occurrences, but the matter is one 
that I am sure you will be inclined not only to ex- 
cuse but to listen to, for it is one of justice and 
pen a These, I know are sacred things in the 
eyes of Dr. Pom 

“ You will not have forgotten the appeal to me 
contained in the alderman’s letter, to find out if 


his grandchild still lived, and, if he did, to take 
care of him. I employed Mr. Sleuth go to 
Leeds and make i He failed so he said, 


to discover the chi, and believed he was dead. 
That child is Esau, the v lad, whose intelli- 
ent m Ihave no d ted your atien- 
fion, as it fast This wonderful ~ ¥ yo 
ve only scovered, throu e lad’s 
—— me, and then being reclaimed by vioience 
off by his father and another brut 
ru 
“Why, you may I ask, doI write to yon? Simply 
because I cannot write to Mr. Sleuth. Ani yet 
this poor lad ought not to be sacrificed. I put his 
cause, therefore, into your hands. Mr. Sieuth 
cannot refuse to fulfil the moral obligation that 
accompanies the legal bequest of the alderman. 
“IT could say much more, but nothing that I 
could say be of a tithe of the importanée 
compared with one word from you. I am sure 
you will say that word, because I know, in 
spite of the unhappy circumstances that make 
me appear 60 erent to you from what I 
really am, that there is not in the whole country 
a gentleman into whose hands the poor and the 
ressed could better trust their cause, than into 
e hands of him whom 1 have the honor now to 
address, and to wish a profound and respectful 
farewell. ANTHONY Mavupe. 
“P.8. —A reply addressed me at the ‘ Post Office, 
Redon,’ will be greagly esteemed.” 


Such was the letter which Anthony wrote to the 





doctor, hardly expecting to get a reply when he 


| yer like. 





should first reach Reddon, his place of destination, 
but intending to wait there, whatever haffpened, 
till he did get one. To his surprise, as he limped 
in, one evening of a most wearyimg day, and tried 
to straighten and erect himself, apd conceal the 
sbabbiness of his clothes and of his fortune by a 
brave front, he found a letter, evidently from the 
doctor, waiting for him. 

With agitated tingers he broke open the cover, 
with an insane hope of finding a crumb or two of 
comfort for himself, in addition to solid, good 
news for Esau; but there was no letter from the 
doctor inside, only an enclosure—another letter to 
the doctor—and these words, ‘*With Dr. Pompess’s 
compliments.” 

The enclosure proved to be a letter from Sleuth 
to the doctor. Anthony looked at it with as in- 
tense a feeling of repulsion as if a toad, or some 
one of the nameless creatures he had seen school- 
boys. draw from the slime of a ditch pond, had 
suddenly appeared on the table before him among 
his food. 

However, it had to be read, and read it was, to 
this effect : 

** My dear Dr, Pompess—I have read the letter 
from that unfortunate, but I hope not intrinsically 
wicked young man. I do think he is only unfor- 
tunate, and therefore to be pitied. Yes, doctor, I 
wish to think this, for the credit of th 
and, therefore, I shall not complain of his writin 
to you instead of tome. Will you, then, be go 
enough to inform him that while he was writing 
I was acting? I have seen Esau’s father—a poor 
man, of vulgar manners, but not, I think, at all 
deserving my cousin’s phrase, ‘a brutal ruffian ;’ 
and [ have, after much anxious meditation as to 
my duty in the eyes of God and man, thought it 
best to leave Esau with his natural protector, I 
can’t think it right to separate parent and child. 
What a beautiful and holy relacion itis! I asked 
myself what you would have advised, and I i.aew 
at once what to do and how to doit. Ihave paid 
the father ten thousand pounds, as a fortnne for 
him and his son, and he is going to Australia— 
perhaps has gone—to break off his son’s bad con- 
nections here, and begin in that glorious country 
a new career, I enclose, you doctor, his receipt, 
which please to retain for me, 

*T should have mentioned this to you the in- 
stant the matter was settied; but I knew what 
you would say—how you would speak of the action 
—and I could not feel myself justified in receiving 
even your kind and delicious sympathy in such a 
matter. No, Dr. Pompess, this is my duty ; auty 
—noble word! So don’t, I beg you, make me 
vain, by praising me for it ; for, indeed, I am only 
too glad to have an encouraging word irom you. I 
am ever your grateful servant, 

** RicHanD SLEUTH.” 

Why does Anthony read this letter—sothoroagh- 
ly detestable as he fiuds it—over and over again, 
as if he could discover lurking meanings behind 
every. word, that did not dare to show themselves, 
but which he was determined to trace out? 

**So, so, so!” he muttered to himself at last. 
**T _aust be blind indeed not to understand. Dick 
Sleuth is an infinitely more dangerous person 
than ITever gave him credit for! Ten thousand 
pounds he says he has given, and the doctor has 
got the receipt. Hem! If so, my letter serves 
only as a petty foil for my noble cousin’s magnifi- 
cent act. And this is the reward of my move- 
ment, is it? 

**But what else is the scoundrel after? That’s 
the question. Will he—can he—influence the 
doctor so far as to——” 

Anthony, with an almost frantic gesture, drove 
off the thought that was in his brain, and again 
limped away to find the house of the only friend 
the world had left him, and whose reception now 
became more dubious, as it became more than 
ever necessary. 





CHAPTER LIl.—THE CAPTIVE. 


“Keep your ’ed down, will yer? Now, listen, 
you young reperbate. We’re a-goin’ through 
a willage, or place of some kind. If you sings out 
only one note, or lifts your pate up but a single 
inch, down upon it will come the ’andle of this 
’ere whip, and into your mouth goes that chice 
morsel, the gag. D’ye hear?” 

There was no answer. 

* All right, mate,” said the otherman. ‘ Don’t 
be hard on the youngster. He'll come round in 

time.” ° 

Bob looked savagely round to see if any of the 
people in the houses they were passing were 
taking special notice of them, then gave anotker 
savage glance at Esau’s face, which he could just 
see, with one bright, dare-devil eye still looking 
at him, as much as to say, “ If his tongue’s silent, 
here you may get the truth.” 

But when they had passed through the town, 
Bob, as if he had been reflecting on his comrade’s 
advice, all of a sudden changed his tone and look, 
and became as gracious as the sun in winter, when 
he looks ort after a long period of gloom, and 
rain, and fog, and weather miseries of every kind. 

** Bean, lad!” 

The bright eye looked and gleamed with un- 
wonted lustre, as if in wonder, but the boy was 
still silent. 

* Esau, lad, let’s have a bit o’ talk. I don’t 
want to hurt yer. I want to be a blessin’ to yer. 
Arn’t I your father, your true and only parent, as 
begot yer, and is made of the werry same flesh 
and blood? When I hits out at yer, don’t yer 
think as it’s I aa feels the blow wuss? O’ course 
I do. Arn’t I got nateral feelin? O’ course I 
have. Well, then, look yer here. What's the use 
o’ your lying there, and bringing on stitches in 
your side, and all sorts of bau ailments, in lyin’ 
so long in one place, and on bard boards; and I 
say, Esau, ain’t the hends of the rivets in the iron 
work just a stickin’ up under your poor thin bones? 
Well, this is what I’ve got to say. You may sit up 
here along on us, and be as merry asa grig, if 
And what’s the price of all this accom- 
modation? Why, only that you says plainly, like 
a lad of sperrit, you won't try to escape.” 

JT will!” said Esau, grinding his teeth. 


“No, you won’t, you unnatteral varmint. I'll | 


take care on ye.” 
And Bob turned away to cogitate in renewed 





e family ; | 


| take my hand, and I’ll help you down.” 








@nger on this fresh proof of Egau’s unfilia! be- 
havior. 

“Tell him, mate,” said the other man, “ what 
you’re going to do, He aint know’d much good 
about yer, I dare say, afore this. You don’t 
understand the lad. But, as you say, he’s your 
own flesh and blood, and if you have such bright 
prospects as you talk of, tell the lad that, 
and don’t jaw at him as if you thought words 
were all the poor lad wanted. / don’t see any- 
thing amiss with you. I don’t see why he and 
you shouldn’t get along together.” 

“ Hear that, Esan? Arn’t he as_good as a par- 
son? That’sright, lad! Out with it. YouandI 
used to have many a row together, when you 
wern’t old enough to be so d——d impudent to 
me as you got arterwards. Shall it, or shan’t 
it?” 

** Shall what ?” asked Esau. 

** Shall I set you free, so as you may do as you 
like—be one on us ?--sit up here ?” 

Bob didn’t wait for an answer when he found 
that even then the “hardened” young fellow 
didn’t hurry to speak. He undid the fastenings, 
and made the boy get up between himself and the 
other man, and sit there, 

“ce Cramped » ata 

** Yes,” said Esau, 

“Could you walk a bit ?” 

**T’'d like to try.” 

“With all the pleasure in life, my boy. Here, 


Rob did as he said, and did more than he said 


|—he got down too, And he rubbed the little 


fellow’s hands, and made him drink out of a 
bottle, and then he made him laugh by some 
touchy joke, and then they ran a few yards to- 
gether. He (Bob). all the while held fast the 
hand, 

**T call this fine, Esan ; and I means to make a 
day on it. No, don’t you be afeard, I don’t 
mean in the old way. Take your davit, my boy, 
of that. I can’t afford it just at this present. 
Let me see you run now—without my hand!” 

“Did Bob mean it ?? was the question in Esau’s 
eyes. Yes, he did mean it, So Esau took a littie 
run to test his limbs, and judge what he could do, 
if he should again see a chance. Of course he 
wasn’t going to try any silly schemes just now. 
So he came back after a run on the grecn sward, 
and a climb up a high elm-tree, whieh last move- 
ment gave Bob considerable alarm, for he was 
wondering what on earth he should do if Esau 
were to go up to the top and stay there. 

This seeming acquiescence brought fresh good- 
ness_into Bob’s heart, and when they reached a 
great town or city, which the boy learned was 
Southampton, Bob began to show what he meant 
by “making a day on it.” After pulling up the 
horse and cart at a miserable little inn in the 
suburbs, he and Esau went out into the street, 
and although Bob did not continuously hold his 
hand, he did do it occasionally, and when he did 
net, Esau saw the other man always hanging 
about in the rear—one of their party, but always 
behind the party, as if to keep watch on the boy’s 
every moment. 

They went into a clothier’s shop, the ccom- 
panion staying outside. 

“Let's see some of yer best things for this 
young gent, my son! None o’ yer slop goods, 
but the best slap-bang articles, prime materials, 
and all that sort of thing, you know.” 

Esau, to his boundless astonishment, now found 
himself trying on article after article, till no less 
than four complete suits had been selected—one 
strong and rough for “‘ knocking about in the 
bush” as Bob said, and one of glossy black cloth, 
“fit to pay a wisit to the governor if he were to 
happen to call on one in the back settlements, and 
ax them to come and see him,” The other suits 
were for ordinary every-day use. 

‘*Here, young man, I and my boy here have 
had a kind o’ windfall lately en thovsan? 
pounds—not, mind you, but we had a right to it : 
we’re on the family! But as I was sayin’, or 
goin’ to say, we ain’t any use for these articles 
(Esanu’s cast-off clothing). Make a presént en 
‘em, with my compliments, to any deserving 
hobject 1” 

And so Esau, who went in, in a suit that but too 
plainly told of his tatterdemalion days, came cut 
a gentleman. 

“Arn’t la parent? Esau, I ax you that?” 

Getting no satisfactory answer, he added : 

“ Arn’t I made a gentleman on you?” 

** Gentlemen has tin in their pockets—I ain’t!” 

*“Werry true. But Rome, my boy, warn’t built 
ina day. We'll see to that allin correct time. 
Now, Esau, let us go in here, and see what a sort 
of a father you were running away from.” 

It was a silversmith’s they had stopped at. 
The companion, as usual, stayed outside on the 
watch. 

* Now, Esau, you’re in fof luck to-day. Try it 
on. You won't often catch me in sich moods, I 
can promise yer; for even my fortin’ couldn't 
stand too much o’ sich doings. Have a good look 
at everything, and then tell me what you'd like 
most.” 

Esau did look; and although there was much 
in his heart that would have impelled him to 
scorn such gifts, he was but a boy, and this was 
his father; and, somehow, his secret resolves 
never to be taken out of England—if that was 
what was intended—were melting like icicles in 
the hot sun of Bob’s generosity. 

Watches, rings, breastpins, chains jostled in 
his busy imagination. Never yet had the boy 
possessed an ornament of the kind that was worth 
sixpence. He coveted greatly a gold watch; but 
then, as he thought that would seem too extrava- 
gant, he was content to covet a silver one. But 
then, was that the thing he could be quite de- 
cided on to take, if he had a choice? A broastpin 
ot real gold, with a big head—also real gold—and 
a blue real gem in it, that, also, he greatly 
affected. 

** Like a watch?” said Bob, after a sly pause, 

* Yes,” 
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**Gold one?” 

* Yes.” 

“Please, sir,” said Bob to the master—a re- 
spectable, white-haired old gentleman—‘t how 
much ?” 

“Why, that, I think, is more expensive than 
you would like ; it’s a half chronometer, and——” 

“Howmuch? Can yer tell me that?” 

“ Thirty-five pounds.” 

“Well, put it by, till I see what I’m @ goin’ to 
do. Fire away, Esau. Have a pin?” 

oe Yes,” 

“ Real diamond, like this one?” 

iii Yes,” 

“* How much ?” 

“Ten guineas.” 

“Put it along o’ the watch, will yer? Let’s look 
at the rings. Esau, tell me which you like the 
best on’em. Mind, I don’t say I’m a goin’ to give 
it you. Even a gen’leman of fortune must draw 
the line somewheres, and I suspects I ought to 
draw it on this side o’ rings. But show us which 
you would choose.” 

A ring worth six guineas was added to the grow- 
ing hoard, towards which Esau’s glistening eyes 
were constantly directed. 

Your a goin’ to ruin me, Esau—ruin your poor 
parent. But fever mind, If you do werry much 
like that chain, why, I suppose it’s no use taking 
the watch without a sort of gold cable te hold on 
by when thieves are a sniffing and smelling about 
you. So put that, mister, too.” 

Esau hardly knew what to believe, He to have 
all these things, and from a father whom he had 
never in his childish years known but as a most 
cruel and brutal taskmaster! It must be a droam, 
He must have had a fit of insensibility come over 
him when he received that last blow in the eart, 
and he must be still there, bruised, and bleeding, 
and sore, and this was only a vision that he was 
passing through. 

Bob, however, soon re-assured him by his next 
proceedings. 

“T say, mister, these here are expensive bar- 
ticles, and I don’t fe¢l quite easy in my mind about 
’em ; but anyhow I’m not going to leave you in 
the lurch. Just show me, while I calkelate a bit, 
some of your cheapest things in watches, and pins, 
and rings, and chains.” 

Bob didn’t ask Esau to seleet from the articles 
now produced, He simply selected himself a sil- 
ver watch at 30s., a breastpin at 2s., a ring at 
8a. 6d., and a chain, resplendent in false magnifi- 
cence, at 10s. 

To the shopkeeper’s surprise, Bob now coolly 
had both lots put up, though in separate parcels, 
and he paid for them in bank notes that bore the 
“strictest investigation” of the uneasy shop- 
keeper, who was finally satisfied, and then they 
went out. 

* Now, Esau, take you this lot of cheap rubbish, 
and I’ll take the other. What? -Yer ain’t pleased! 
Ye'’re looking down in the mouth! Ye’re taken in 
and done for! No, my boy. I ain’t sich an un- 
natteral parent as you’re a thinkin’ on. I means 
you to have all on ’em; only, my boy, we must 
come to a sort of understanding first—eh ?” 

‘*What do yer want on me?” demanded Esau, 
as they walked along towards the shipping they 
saw in the distance, 

“To make a gentleman on yer. To tell you 
things as’ll make the eyes on yer inclined to start 
out of yer ’ed. To begin; that jolly old halder- 
man was your grandfather.” 

“The alderman—who was murdered?” gasped 
Esau, who had been in a kind of stupor ever since 
he had heard the strange things said by Bob and 
Anthony in their brief converse. 

“Ay; but least said soonest mended. If ever 
yer says that agin in my hearing —— But there, 
I’m a’goin’ to @ new world, and I wants to take 
new feelins with me. But mind, though it wasn’t 
me nor any of my friends as killed the halderman, 
we had best hold our tongues. The heir has given 
all that money yer heerd me speak on——” 

“Pen thousand pounds ?” 

* Ay; it’s a jolly lump, ain't it? And what’s to 
prevent'me from setting up on my own account as 
gentleman when I gets out to Australia, and you 
to be my son and heir? Nothing. Hark to the 
@und on it—son and heir! We'll have a coat o’ 

rms, and get miles o’ land, and be squatters, and 
et some eddication and go into Parliament. I 
ay, Esau, don’t it make yer laugh! Bob Stonor 
in Parliament, and legislating for some of his old 
pals! But won’t | play the game—can't I play the 
game? You'll see—that is, if you’re a natteral 
child, you'll see—one as thinks of his parent’s 
future glory, then you will.” 

“Can't yer say what you wants, without sich a 
lot of talk ?” 

“ Will yer go with me to Australia, then? Honor 
bright—no nonsense about trying to escape. If 
yer will, by the lord, I'll be a good father to yer, 
and never go out at night without yer, nor ever 
lift my hand agin’ yer, even if I can’t help a bit o 
tongue when yer gives me a bit of cheek. There, 
that’s what I’ve got tosay. Will yer think on it? 
Will yer be a reasonable, intellectooal fellow-crea- 
ture, 48 knows his own hinterests, and grabs ’em 
fast when he sees ’em come in his way? I scorn 
totake advantage on yer. You're » big boy for 
yer age—I mean in intellect—and if yer like to 
throw away your share of the old fellow’s blunt 
what’s it tome? Boys is plenty in that ere world, 
I'll be bound ; but it’s the onkindness of it that I 
shall feel all my born days. Now let’s go to the 
jon, and have a jolly good supper, for the ship 
sails in the morning. And now, if you ain't 
ashamed to run away from @ parent who's doing 
all this ’ere for you, and is ready to do almost any- 
think, if only you'll ax him in a dootiful way, why 
then, do as yer likes. Run, if you says ran, I 
and my comrade ha’ quite made up our minds not 
to _ arter yor | more.” 

‘ a was undoubtedly impressed b 

gect opened to him, cub in ne mene aii 
optidence professed in his good: in leaving 
wiate in his own hands, But Esau could not 








get over—so, far, at least, as to talk freely-—the 
restraint he felt with his father. Bob understood, 
and didn’t press for any immediate decision. 

They had a supper, which Esau could not resist 
enjoying any more than he could resist the new 
attitude of his father towards him. Gleams of 
his old fun began to break out before he was aware 
of what h@ was doing ; and it was only when his 
companions began to roar at his sallies that he 
was warned, and strove to be silent. 

But he was drinking, and becoming exhilarated 
by the wine, which his father incessantly gave ; 
and thongh, with that healthy instinct which sup- 
plied in him the absence of the knowledge, ex- 
perience and discipline that most boys of hia age 
pass through, he soon began to refuse the wine 
offered. Still, he could not but own, whenever he 
forgot Anthony’s anguished face and pleading cry, 
as he had seen and heard them so briefly in that 
late twilight, that, on the whole, he thought 
he had better accept the fate designed for him, 
‘aud try to make his father remain in his present 
gracious mood by cheerful acquiescenee in his 


And though Esau said nothing to his father, the 
latter, whose keen eye ..as continually watching 
him and speculating about his secret thoughts, 
saw he was succeeding. And when they went to 
bed that night, what could be more natural, not 
only that Bob should ask Esau to share his bed, 
but that, somehow or other, there came a time 
before they slept when some real touch of nature 
in Bob’s heart oozed forth, and was responded to 
first by a joke, then by tears, and then by a boyish 
clasp round the neck, where those arms had not 
been for so many years. 

san was, however, very restless in his sleep 
that night, kicking and tossing, and chattering, 
and saying, “ Yes, sir,” arid “‘ No, sir,” when Bob 
growled at him. Once he found him panting on 
his shoulder, and crying : 

“You knew I shud come back, sir, didn’t you? 
You knew I shud, Mr. Anthony? And look at this 
watch, sir, and this, and this! We can have 
suppers now.” 

** You'll have one you won’t like, my boy, if you 
don’t lay still,” said Bob, jerking him off. 








THE FROZEN SHIP. 


OnE serene evening in the middle of August, 
1775, Captain Warrens, the master of the ship 
Greenland, whale ship, found himself becalmed 
among an immense number of icebergs, in about 
77 deg. of north latitude. On one side, and within 
a mile of his vessel, these were of immense height 
and closely wedged together ; and a succession of 
snow-covered peaks appeared behind each other 
as far as the eye could reach, showing that the 
ocean was completely blocked up in that quarter, 
and that it had probably been so for a long period 

f time. Captain Warrens did not feel satisfied 
with his situation, but there being no wind, he 
could not move either one way or the other, and 
he therefore kept a strict watch, knowing that he 
would be safe as long as the icebergs continued in 
their respective places, 

About midnight the wind rose to a gale, accom- 
panied by thick showers of snow, while a succes- 
sion of thundering, grinding and crashing noises 
gave fearful evidence that the ice was in motion. 
The vessel received violent shocks every moment, 
for the haziness of the atmosphere prevented 
those on board from discovering in what direction 


the open water lay, or if there actually was any 


at all on either side of them. The night was spent 
in tacking as often as any cause of danger hap- 
pened to present itself; and in the morning the 
storm abated, and Captain Warrens found to his 
great joy that his ship had not sustained any seri- 
ous injury. He remarked with surprise that the 
accumulated icebergs which had on the preceding 
evening formed an impenetrable barrier, had been 
separated and disarranged by the wind, and that 
in one place a canal of open sea wound its course 
among them as far as the eye could discern, 

It was two miles beyond the entrance of this 
canal that a ship made its appearance about noon, 
to the great astonishment of the crew of the 
Greenland. The sun shone brightly at the time, 
and a gentle breeze blew from the north. At first 
some intervening icebergs prevented Captain 
Warrens from distinctly seeing anything but her 
masts ; but he was struck with the strange man- 
ner in which her sails were disposed, and with the 
dismantled aspect of her yards and rigging. She 
continued to go before the wind for a few furlongs, 
and then grounding upon the low icebergs, re- 
mained motionless. 

Captain Warrens’ curiosity was so much excited 
that he immediately leaped into his boat with 
several seamen, and rowed towards her. On ap- 
proaching he observed that her hull was miserably 
weather-beaten, and not a soul appeared on the 
deck, which was covered with snow to a consider- 


able depth. He hailed her crew several times, | 


but no answer was returned. Previous to stepping 
on board an open port-hole near the main chains 
caught his eye, and on looking into it he perceived 
a man réclining back in a chair, with writing ma- 
terials on a table before him, but the feeblencss 
of the light made everything very indistinct.. The 
party went upon deck, and having removed the 
hatchway, which they found closed, they des- 
cended to the cabin. They first came to the apart- 
ment which Captain Warrens viewed through the 
port-hole. A tremor seized him as he entered it. 
Ita inmate retained his former position, and aeemed 
to be insensible to strangers. He was found to 
be a corpse, and a green damp mould had covered 
his cheeks and forehead, and veiled his open eye- 
balls. He had a penin his hand, and a logbook 
lay before him, the last sentence in whose un- 
finished page ran thus : “* Noy. 14,1762. Wehave 
now been enclosed in the ice seveyteen The 
fire went out yesterday, and oir master been 
trying ever since to kindle it again,“withonut suc- 
oa His -wife died this morning.. There -ig no 
re ie a wes ‘ 


Captain Warreps and bis seamen burried from 


the spot, without uttering a word. On entering 
the principal cabin the first object that attracted 
their attention was the dead body of a female, re- 
chning on a bed in an attitude of deep interest 
and attention. Her countenance retained the 
freshness of life, and a contraction of the lixabs 
showed that her form was inanimate. Seated on 
the floor was the corpse of an apparently young 
man, holding a steel in one hand and a flint in the 
other, as if in the act of striking fire upon some 
tinder which lay beside him. In the fore of 
the vessel several sailors were found lying in 
their berths, and the body of a boy was seen 
crouched at the bottom of the gangway stairs. 
Neither provisions nor fuel could be discovered 
anywhere ; but Captain Warrens was prevented, 
by the superstitious prejudices of his seamen, 
from examining the vessel as minutely as he 


the logbook already mentioned, returned to his 
own ship, and immediately steered to the south- 
ward, deeply impressed with the awful example 
which he had just witnessed of the danger of naw- 
gating the Polar seas in high northern latitudes. 
On returning to England he made various in- 
quiries respecting vessels that had disappeared 
in an unknown way, and by comparing the results 
of those with the information which te 
by the written documents in his poss m, he 
ascertained the name and history of the imprisoned 
ship and of her unfortunate master, and found 
that she had been frozen thirteen years previous 
to the time of his discovering her among the ice. 








THE STAR OF DESTINY. 
The Empress Josephine. 


Wuen a few centuries shall have thrown 
their shadows upon the strange fortunes of Napoleon, 
and given to everything about him the tinge of romance, 
the story of his first wife will seem to the student rather 
a fable than a fact; he will look upon her as we look 
upon Mary of Scotland, but with a deeper interest; for 
she, far more truly than her lord, was, from first to last, 
‘the child of destiny.’ 

Told, while yet unmarried, that she would be a wife, 
a widow, and then Queen of France—the entire falfil- 
ment of the first part of the prophecy gave her courage 
to believe in the last part also when under sentence of 
death. When her bed was taken from her, because she 
was to die in the morning, she told her weeping friends 
tbat it was not so, that she should yet sit upon that 
throne on the ruins of which Robespierre then stood 
triumphant; and when asked in mockery to choose her 
maids of honor since she was to be queen, she did 
| choose them, and they were her maids of honor when 
balf of Europe looked up tg her. On that night, which 
was to have been her last on earth, Robespierre fell, 
Had he fallen a few days earlier her first husband would 
have lived ; had his fall been but one day later, Josephine 
herself would have been among the ten thousand vic- 
tims, whose pames we have never heard. But he fel) 
on that night, and her destiny was accomplished. 

She married Napoleon, and through her and as her 
husband, he was appointed to the army of Jtaly; step by 
step they rose, till at last the crown rested on her head. 
The second part of the prophecy was proved true, and 
she began to look forward to that loss of power and 
rauk which had also been foretold, and which was to 
close the strange drama of her life. 

And he that wedded the child of destiny grew every 
day more strong and more grasping. In vain did Jose- 
phine attempt to rule his ambition and chasten his 
aims; he was an emperor, hé wished to found an empire, 
and by slow degrees he made himself familiar with the 
thoughts of putting her away. 

When the campaign of 1809 was at en end, hardened 


former kindness was gone, his playfulness was checked, 
he consulted her but seldom, and seldom stole upon her 
private hours with that familiar love that had so often 
made her heart leap. She saw that her hours drew 
nigh. . 

It was the evening of thé 20th of November, the Court 
were at Paris in honor of the king of Saxony. Josephine 
sat at her window looking down upon the river, ard 
musing on the dark fate before her, when she heard 
Napoleon's step at her door. Sh* sprang to open it, | 
using her usual exclamati n, “ Mon ami!” He em- 
braced her so affectionately that for an instant all her 
fears and woes seemed vain. She led him toa chair, 
placed herself at his feet, and looking up into his face,. 
smiled th: ouch her tears. 

“ You are unhappy, Josephine,” said the emperor. 

“Not with you, sire.” ‘ 

“Bah!” said be, quickly. “Why call me sire? These 
shows of state steal all true joy from us.” 

“Then why seek them ?”’ answered Josephine. 








The emperor made no reply. “You are now the irst 

| of men,” she continygd, “ Why not quit war, turn am- 

| bition out of your counsels, bend your thoughts on the 

| gooa of France, live at home among those that love 
you ” 

“ Josephine,” said he, turning his face from her, 
“TItis not I, it is France demands the sacrifice.” 

“Are you sure of that, my lord?” said his wife. 
“ Have you probed your heart to the bottom? Is it not 
| ambition that prompts you to seek reasons for repudi- 
ating me ?—for, think not, Napoleon, J misunderstand 

you; are you sure it is the love of France?” 

Every word that she spoke touched him to the quick; 
and rising hastily, he replied, “‘ Madame, I have my 
reasons. Good-evening.” 
|» «Stay, sire,” said she, taking hold of his arm, “ We 
| must not partin anger, Leubmit. Since you wish it, I 

submit cheerfully., It is not my nature to oppose your 

will, I love you too deeply? Nor shall I cease to love 
| you, Napoleon, because I am to leave your throne and 
| your side. If you still go on victorionsI shall rejoice 
with you; if reverse comes, I will lay down my life to 
comfort you. I will pray for you morning and night, 
and in the hope that sometimes you will think of 


me.” 

Hardened as he 20.1000 had loved his wife 
deeply and long; and ‘Ter submission to his stern re- 
solve—her talm but mournful dignity—her unshaken 
love, moved even him; and for a moment affection 
struggled with ambition. He turned to embrace her 
again. But in that moment her face and form had 
changed. Her eye was lit with a fire like that of in- 
sanity, and ber whole person seemed inspired. He felt 
himself in the presence of a superior being. She led 
him to the window, and threw it open. A thin mist 
rested upou the Seine, and over the gardens of the 
palace—al] around was'silent; among the stars then be- 
fore them, one was far brighter than the rest; sho 
pointed to it. 

* Bonaparte,” she said, “that star is mine, to that 








wished to have done, He therefore carried away |’ 





behind you, and will die yourself in shame and seerow, 
and with a broken spirit.” 

He turned away sick at heart, and overawed by the 
words of one whose destiny had been so strangely ac- 
complished. Ten days were passed m resolves and 

ives—and then the link that bound 





mitted to his correttion. She died before his return 


lief ‘‘ that she had never caused e single tear f° 
She was buried in the village church of Ruel, and her 
body was followed to the grave, not alone by princes 
and geaerals, but by two thousand poor whose hearts 
had been made glad by her bounty. 

Lier marble monument bears only this inscription: 


““EUGENE AND HORTENSE TO JOSEPHINE.”’ 


What e fund for future writers in her character and fate; 
and what a lesson to all of us, whether in prosperity or 
adversity ? 





EMIGRANTS LEAVING IRELAND. 


Tue engraving on our first page gives a view 
of the emigrants leaving their homes im Ireland. The 
drawing was made by Mr. Joseph Becker, the Artist 
whom we sent to Valencia Bay, Ireland, to sketch the 
laying of the last Atlantic cable, and faithfully portrays 
the way in which thousands daily leave their homes fo 
this country. 

The place is the village of Cahirciveen, county Kerr) 
a plaee of 1,800 inhabitants, and communicating wit 
the great points of embarkation by mailcoach. 

In all such scenes there is a great heart history, az « 
these partings seem saddest of all. There is, porhap. 
the aged father and mother bidding adieu to the cha‘, 
whom they will never see again, the brother partis ; 
from brother, sister from sister; a few of them wita 
hopes, perhaps, that they may be sent for, but the most 
of them in a state of expressive grief, fr none hive 
stronger expressions in their grief than the Irish. 

The picture will be regarded with interest, as forming 
the first link in the great chain we give on angther 
page. * . 








CASTING OUT DEVILS IN INOIA. 
‘fre Carnatic (India) Telegraph says : *‘ Cast- 
ing out devils in India is extensively practised by the 
natives; but there is as much difficulty te get at the 
truth as it is to get the spiritualista, the Deyemports, to 











hearty in appearance, and withal “ very - 
as is the expression appli d to native women. 


desired her to halt. His command instantly brought 


the exorcist addressed his pathnt in a tone of stern- 
ness to rise and go on farther. She d:d eo, and with a 
running dance to the sound of the 

Pujara’s hand-drum, she rushed along seemingly 
unconscious ofall around her. They halted then 


of the priest’s hand-drum, to balance herself gracefully, 
and apptoach the tree. She did so, an‘ then embraced 
it with a tremor, the effect of compulsion rather than 


its throat, and shed its blood freely over the stooping 
stumbling girl. He then cut off her hair, and tous 
freed her from her 


stained bunch of hair thus left behind, it is ssid, 
detains the devil also, and that he, or a thus 
exorcised, haunt that tree till he or shal! 
choose to take ssion of some other . 


turned upon 
He then inquired bow many devils had peng ere 
to which she replied, five. Have they all taken their 
departure? he asked. Yes, was the , and imme- 
diately after sne ran along while 
the party ran after her to her house, where, afier 
other devilish ceremonies, she recovered conscious ess, 
and the following day was married. We ought to have 
remarked that the demoniacal n took nlace on 
the first day of her nuptial rites. She is now all right 
sonia, ane ives happily enough with her young hus- 





Curmesz Cooxerr.—In a Chinese cockery- 
book appears this curious and cruel receipt for cooking 
turtles: The turtle is placed in a vessel of water on the 
fire, with a lid over it, having an aperture of sufficient 
size, and so arranged that the turtle can jet his 
head out, and within the reach of higb!ly-aprt wine, 
As the temperature of the water increases, 20 does hia 
thirst, and he gradually goes on drinking the seasoned 
Guid until the heat kills bim, by which time bis whole 
system has become impregnated with the vipo-aromatic 
seasoning, a described as delicious, is im 


parted to the 


* 
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THE LAST OF THE CONDES. 


Lovis Heway Josera pz Bovrpoy, Duke of 
Bourbon and Prince de Condé, only son of Louis 
Joseph, Prince de Condé, and descgndant, in a 
direct line, of the illustrious Condé, the greatest 
military genius of the seventeenth century, was born 
April 13th, 1756. He was educated for the army ; 
but ran away from his teachers, and for some 
time played the knight-truant. At the age of 15 
he fell in love with the Princess Louise of Orleans, 
whose hand, however, was refused to him by her 
father. The princess was sent, for greater 
security, to a monastery; but her young lover 
scaled the walls of the sacred retreat, and leading 
away his bride, married her secretly. The 
union was not happy. The princess entered into 
various intrigues, one of which led the young 
husband into a duel with the Count d’Artois, 
afterwards King Charles X. The provocation oc- 
curred at a bal masqué in the palace of the 
Tuileries. The count, having a lady on his arm, 
was followed by the princess, who from motives 
of jealousy, seized his hand, attempting to speak 
to him. -Not knowing his interlocutor, the count 
in his turn grasped the mask of his fair follower, 
who suddenly turning round, broke the strings, 
and thus was exposed to the gaze of the whole 
assembly. A challenge from the Prince de Condé 
to the Count d’Artois was the immediate result. 
The duel took place at the Bois de Boulogne ; and 
both parties having been slightly wounded, it had 
no further consequences but a separation of the 
prince and princess. 

On the breaking out of the civil disturbances, 
the prince quitted Franc, in July 1789, and 
retired to Brussels. Declaring it his firm opinion 
that the revolutionary fever could be easily cured 
by a few “ whiffs of grapeshot,” he forthwith set 
to organise a small army of .emigrants, the com- 
mand of which was taken by his father. He 





himself prepared to lead the cavalry ; while his 





who had to thank the prince from being saved 
from misery and almost starvation in a foreign 
country. Onthis young nobleman Sophia Dawes 


set her eyes, and having made his acquaintance, | 
told him a romantic tale, to the effect that she | 


was the illegitimate daughter of the prince by an 
English lady, and that her father having lately 
acknowledged her, intended to take her back to 
France, should circumstances permit it. The 
romancé had its effect on the head and heart of 
the impressive Frenchman ; he offered his hand 
to the fair lady, and at the end ot a few weeks 
Sophia Dawes became the Baroness de Feuchéres. 
Immediately after occurred the overthrow of 
Napoleon, and the restoration of the Bourbons, 
followed by the reinstalment of the Condés into 
all their former possessions and dignities, with 
many additional honors and pensions. The 


Baroness de Feuchéres, not chosing to continue | 


the comedy any 'onger, now threw off the mask 
towards her husband, informing him frankly that 
she was the “ friend” of* the Prince de Condé. 
He left her in disgust; but was too much at- 
tached to his old benetactor to take any steps for 
separation or public exposure. The prince, after 
his return to France, led a sort of roving life, but 
at his father’s death, in 1818, settled down on his 
magnificent domain of Chantilly, where the 
baroness also soon installed herself. 

The noble mansions and grounds of Chantilly, 
once the residence of the family of the Mont- 
morency, were given by Louis XIV. to the Great 
Condé; the illustrious general here spent his 
latter years, in the society of Racine, Boileau, 
Bossuet and other literary men of his age. He 
was also honored by frequent visits from the 
king himself, one of which was rendered 
memorable by the suicide of Vatel, the most 
enthusiastic of cooks, who ran himself through 
with a sword, because his master’s dinner was 
left imperfect by the non-arrival of a basket of 
fish. Condé’s descendants continued here till the 
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THE STAR OF DESTINY—-THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


son, the Duke d’Enghien, only offspring of the 
ill-fated union with Louise of Orleans, took a sub- 
ordinate command. Beaten in all directions, 
father, son, and grandfather had to leave the 
field of battle, and to seek safety in flight. The 
Prince de Condé went to England, his father to 
Russia, and the young Duke d’Enghien to Etten- 
heim, in the duchy of Baden, to make love to the 
fair Princess of Rohan-Rochefort, and to meet a 
miserable end in the ditch of the fortress of 
Vincennes. 

The news of the assassination of his only son 
was a fearful stroke to the Prince de Condé, who 
had only just begun to find calm in the quiet rural 
retreat of Wanstead, Essex. With that im- 
petuosity for which his _ was distinguished, 
he now again rushed into the excitement, seeking 
solace for his troubles in the pleasures and dis- 
sipations of town. At the greenroom of Covent 
Garden he met Sophia Dawes, the daughter of a 
fisherman of the Isle of Wight, a woman of great 
natural tact and of masculine strength of mind, 
who to the charms of beanty united those of 
singular conversational powers. A wealthy 
foreigner, who for a time contemplated making 
her his wife, had placed. her for several years at 
one of the first academies of the metropolis, 
where she succeeded in mastering‘many accom- 
plishments. These advantages, assisted by an 
exquisite natural grace, soon made her the centre 
of a host of admirers. She lived in sumptuous 
style at Turnham Green, following the profession 
of the stage more for her own amusement than 
for the sake of the salary. The Prince de Condé 
had no sooner made the acquaintance of Sophia 
Dawes than he became violently enamored of her. 
Laying his whole wealth at her feet, he entreated 
her to put herself under his protection. She con- 
sented, but under the condition that -her position 
should not be made public. 

In the suite of the Prince de Condé was a brave 
young soldier, the Baron de Feuchéres, of good 
fam ~—séiut eatly reduced circumstances, 


revolution of 1789, when the sans-culoties got 
possession, and the domain was sold as public 
property. The Restoration brought it again to 
the family, the head of which and em- 
bellished the mansion to a high degrees When it 
came to be the residence of the prince and Madame 
de Feuchéres, it was considered to be one of the 
finest estates in France. The chateau, standing 
in the midst of a beautiful lake, was surrounded 
by vast grounds; laid out in gardens, lawns, 
parterres, islands, and picturesque 
walks; and beyond extended the old forest of 
Chantilly, with its noble oaks, rivers, canals and 
hunting-fields, covering nearly eight thousand 
acres of ground. 

The prince having had no other children by his 
divorced wife than the unfortunate Duke of Eng- 
hien, and owning no nearer blood relations than 
some cousins of the House of Rohan-Rochefort, 
the baroness, after a while, persuaded him to 
make a will in her favor, lgaving her the whole of 
his landed and personal property. The infatuated 
old man consented to all that was asked of him ; 
but the news of the affair coming to the ears of 
one of the Rohans, the baroness had a broad hint 
conveyed to her that she would not be allowed to 
enter into quiet possession o immense herit- 
age. The .hreat was imprud m the part of the 
eager heir of the prince, for the baroness had no 





sooner received the message than she thought of 
| means to frustrate the design of her enemies, and 
hit upon an-extraordinary expedient to gain ber 
desired end. By counselling the prince to be- 
queath a share of the property to a powerful rela- 
tive of his own, she secured an influence of a most 
important character for the eventual safety of the 
share appropriated to herself. The schéme suc- 
ceeded to her wish. A will was made out, by 
which the domain of Chantilly aud other estates 
were destined to a younger son of Louis Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans, who, in ordinary circumstances, 
might well have looked for some share of the 





prince’s fortune, but whose acquisition Zof_it| in 














AUSTRALIAN ADVENTUBRE—FIRE, WATER AND RATS, 


this particular way is to be regretted. During 
these proceedings, the Prince de Condé became 
restless. He stated publicly that he had known 
no peace of mind since the fatai demand to make 
his will had been pressed upon him. He passed 
whole nights without sleep ; and the quiet retreat 
of Chantilly was often disturbed by the sound of 
angry words between him and Madame de Feu- 
chéres. Incautious expressions often escaped him 
in presence of the servants, who once heard him 
exclaim: ‘My death is the only thing they look 
for.’ Another day he forget himself so far as to 
say to M. de Surval, his steward: ‘Once they 
shall have obtained from me what they desire, my 
life may be in jeopardy.’ On the 29th of August, 
1829, M. de Surval was witness to a terrible scene 
between the Prince de Condé and the Baroness de 
Feuchéres. ‘Madame,’ cried the old man, ‘ it is 
horrible, atrocious, thus to put a knife to my 
throat to make me do a thing you know I abhor ;’ 
and, seizing her hand, he added with a significant 
gesture : ‘ Well, then, plunges the knife in at once 
—plunge it!’ The passion of the Prince de Condé 
was too extreme to be of long duration. After he 
had signed the will, he fell into a sort of stupor, 
from which he was scarcely aroused by the thun- 
der of the cannon of July 1830, which drove his 
friend and relative, Charles X., from the throne of 
France. 

The revolution had been but just completed, 
when dark rumors began to circulate about the 
chateau of St. Leu, near Chantilly, where the 
Prinee de Condé had taken up his residence. It 
was reported that on the morning of the 11th of 
August his highness had been found bleeding 
over the eye, and had ordered his valet to sleep 


for the future at the door of his bedroom. Some, 


days after the prince was visited by the new 
queen, who brought him the star of the legion of 
honor ; but he was silent and embarrassed. On 





the evening of the same day a horseman was seen 
riding towards the chateau, and at night was 
secretly introduced into the prince’s bedchamber. 
The rider was M. de Choulot, a secret agent of his 
highness, and from some words he had dropped 
it was surmised that the prince intended escaping 
from France, to get out of reach of Madame de 
Feuchéres. The next morning, the 26th of Aug- 
ust, a violent scene took place between the prince 
and madame, which was, however, hushed up, to 
some extent, by the latter. Nothing extraordin- 


pary transpired during the rest of the day. The 


dinner was apparently cheerful, and was followed 
as usual, by a game of cards ; the prince played 
whist with the baroness and two visitors, criti- 
cised some movements, lost money, and did not 
pay, saying, “To-morrow.” The morrow was 
never to come, 

His highness was atterded to his bedroom by 
Lecomte, his valet ; and the latter inquiring : “At 
what hour does monseigneur wish that I should 
enter the room to-morrow?” replied, ‘‘ At eight 
o’clock,” with his usual tranquillity. So the valet 
went away, locking the door of the outer dressing- 
room, as was his custom. 

The Prince de Condé’s bedchamber had two 
doors ; the one opening upon this dressing-room, 
which led to the great corridor of the chateau, 
and the other passing on to a private staircase, 
leading to a lobby, where the apartments of 
Madame de Feuchéres were situated. The former 
door was locked by the valet on the night of the 
26th August, but the latter remained unfastened. 
The watchmen and gamekeepers during the night 
made their usual rounds in the park and through 
the chateau, but nothing unusual happened. 

On the morning of the 27th the valet knocked 
at his master’s door, at eight o’clock, aceording 
to orders. He found the lock fastened inside, and 
received no reply from the prince. After waiting a 
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f ew minutes, Lecomte went away to call M. Bonnie, 
his highness’s physician. The two knocked again 
as loud as possible, but still no answer. Surprised | 
and very uneasy, they both went down to Madame | 
de Feuchéres. 

“I will run up directly,” she said. ‘‘ When he 
hears my voice he will reply,” and she ran out 
from her room half 

On coming to the prince’s door with M. Bonnie 
and Lecomte : 

“Open the door, monseigneur,” she cried ; 
“ open the door, c’est moi !” 

She repeated the summons, but all remained 
silent within. 

The alarm now began to spread through the 
chateau. Many servants came running up, an 
iron bar was brought, and the door of the bed- 
room was broken open. Then an extraordinary 
spectacle presented itself to the eyes of all the 
bystanders. 

The room was dark, the window-shutters being 
completely closed, and only a faint glimmer of 
light was proceeding from @ small candle in the 
fireplace, hidden by a metal screen. When the 
eyes had been accustomed to this dim light, it was 
seen that the prince was standing against the 
window, as if listening intently to something out- 
side. But still he spoke not. Then the valet 
opened one of the shutters, and’a frightful sight 
burst upon all. The Prince de Cond@ was hang- 
ing from the window-clasp, his feet just above the 
ground. Madame de Feuchéres sank groaning 
into an armchair. ‘‘ Monseigneur is dead!” cried 
the bewildered domestics, and all the denizens of 
the chateau stood wailing in sight of the corpse 
of the last of the Condés, 

The body of the prince was fastened to the clasp 
of the northern window with two handkerchiefs, 
passed one within the other. One of these hung 

loosely over the window-clasp; the other sur- 
rounded the head, supporting the base of the 
lower jaw. There was no running-knot on the 
handkerchief around the head, it did not press on 
the windpipe, and left the back of the head and 
neck completely uncovered. It was also so loose, 
that when the attempt was made to take the body 
down, the valet put his fingers between, All this 
was very extraordinary, and greatly surprised the 
the bystanders. So also did the whole aspect of 
the prince. His face was deadly pale ; the tongue 
didnot protrude from the mouth, but only pressed 
against the lips; the hands were firmly closed, the 
knees bent, and, what was most surprising of all, 
the points of the toes touched the carpet. Great 
was the marvel among the domestics ; but though 
many a whisper was heard, nobody dared to speak 
his suspicions. The magistrates and police 
arrived soon, and copious reports were drawn up 
regarding the state in which the body of the Prince 
de Condé had been found, the evidence of the 
servants, and the situation of the bedchamber of 
the deceased. 

No sooner had the cold body of the prince been 
taken down from the window-clasp, than the 
household of St. Leu began to feel the hand of a 
new master. ‘‘Everything here belongs to Madame 
de Feuchéres,” was the order given in all direc- 
tions; and each servant in the place received 
careful instructions to protect the property of the 
baroness, The docile household, long under the 
partial sway of the baroness, forthwith began 
to comprehend the new duties; and the magi- 
sterial inquiries concerning the prince’s death 
were almost unanimously replied to in the sense 
that he must have died by his own hand. The 
evidence to the contrary purport was nevertheless 
strong. Romanzo, the prince’s footman, who had 
taken down the corpse, deposed that he had had 
the greatest difficulty in untying the knot from 
the window-clasp, so skilfully had it been fastened 
and so strongly drawn through the bolt. Now, 
it was notorious to every one of the prince's 
servants, that his highness’s awkwardness in tying 
strings was 80 great that he was unable even to 
fasten his own shoelaces, and that the bow of his 
cravat had to be brought round’to him at the two 
ends by his valet, to adjust it in front. This was 
owing to.a physical defect impossible to be over- 
come, the prince having received, in one of his 
campaigns, & sword-cut over the right hand, be- 
sides having his left collar-bone broken. The bod 
had been found in a state of very incomplete rend 
pension, and it seemed all but impossible that an 
old man, who was scarcely able to walk, should 
have had the courage and energy to throw him- 
self on his knees to effect his death. His bed, too 
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to a part of the room where they had never been 
Two candles were found extinguished, but not 
burned out, on the chimneypiece. Was it the 
use ern yer ed them, before commenc- 
mplica i i 

om Narn se and difficult preparations for 

Public opinion would soon have 
ing itself with the Prince de Cones pie 
not its memory been revived before the courts of 
justice by M. Louis de Rohan, the prince’s next of 
kin. This nobleman went so far as to accuse 
Madame de Feuchéres of fraud, and boldly de- 
manded the nullity of the testament. He caused 
a preliminary investigation to be made before the 
court of Pontoise, and then removed the case to 
the superior court at Paris, where, after endless 
delays and postponements, it came on finally in 
the spring of 1832, at the end of eighteen months 
In spite of the long time which had elapsed since 
the death of the prince, the trial created the most 
intense interest. The advocate of the R yhan 
family, M. Hennequin, in a brilliant speech, un- 
tolded the last years of the life of the Prince de 
Condé, and from a contrast between the well- 
a legitimist sentiments of the deceased and 
re enor of the will, he deduced the proof of the 
> ent of the property having been obtained 
y fraudulent means; in the impossibility of 
cae he saw the proof of assassination. Louis 
oa ippe and the members of the royal family 

ere more than alluded to in the speech ; and the 
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THE ARTIST'S ENCAMPMLN1. 


pronounced. However, M. Hennequin’s eloquent | chateau and park of Morfantaine fell into the 


oration was replied to by a still more forcible 
speaker, M. Dupin. He represented the suit of 
the Rohans as a mere plot got up by the reaction- 
ary legitimist party against the liberal Orleans 
family and their friends ; as an effort of vengeance 
which all the partisans of the revolution ought to 
view with indignation and contempt. The decision 
of the judges was finally against the plaintiff. 
This trial completed the triumph of Madame de 
Feuchéres. Petted by the court, the possessor of 
numerous chateaux and splendid domains, the be- 
stower of patronage, the successful speculator at 
the Exchange, she soon became the idol of a 
society that seemed to have completely forgotten 
the grave accusations heaped upon her a short 
time previous. Nevertheless, the baroness did 
not seem at ease, and gradually retired from the 
brilliant throng around her into the company of 
grave-looking priests. Then the news came that 
she had become a Roman Catholic ; had been bap- 
tised at Notre Dame de Lorette, and had received, 
after full confession, forgiveness of her sins from 
the reverend Pére Briant. The next which was 
heard of her was, that she was gradually selling 
all her splendid domains, The Palace Bourbon 
was bought by the government, to be used for the 
enlargement of the House of Deputies ; St. Leu 
was purchased by a minister of the crown ; the 





hands of a stockbroker, and Montmorency became 
the property of a Hebrew poet. Numerous chap- 
els and convents, all more or less richly endowed 


| by the pious baroness, sprang up in the neighbor- 


hood of Paris ; andthe belief gained ground that 
she intended giving up the whole of her numerous 
fortune to the holy church of Rome. The priests 
in her immediate neighborhood shared this belief, 
and her confessor especially was earnestly and 
daily exAorting her to make a will to this effect ; 
this, however, she seemed unwilling to do; and 
being more and more pressed on the subject, she 
suddenly, in the summer of 1840, took her secret 
departure from Paris. Having travelled through 
part of England, and paid a visit to the peaceful 
home of her youth, the Isle of Wight, the baroness 
at last settled down in London, Here she was 
suddenly taken ill, and lingering only a few days, 
died towards the end of January, 1841. Her re- 
mains were interred without pomp in the cemetery 
on the Harrow Road, where the curious visitor 
may yet inspect the grave. By a last will andtes- 
ment, made previous to her from 
France, the baroness left nearly the whole of her 
remaining property, not given to the church, and 
which amounted still to above £800,000 sterling, to 
a child of ten years old, the daughter of one of her 
sisters, who had married a French gentleman 





EXPERIENCE OF 


A SAILOR—THE FROZEN SHIP. 


Though she died a fervent Catholic, she left some 


_| landed property, which she had purchased in 


England, to a Protestant clergyman whom she had 
known in early life. To her husband, the Baron 
de Feuchéres, who had not held any communica- 
tion with her since the death of the Prince de 
Condé, she bequeathed a legacy of £10,000, which 
he, however, declined to accept. The same refu- 
sal took place on the part of M. Odillon Barrot, the 
eminent orator and politician, whom the baroness 
made one of the executors of her will, with a gift 
of £4,000. He accepted the duty, but declined the 
legacy, making it over to an institution for the 
education of orphans at Paris. After an interval 
of more than ten years, Frenchmen felt still 
haunted by the shade of the last of the Condés. 

Of all the immense property left by the testa- 
ment of the Prince de Condé to Madame de Feu- 
chéres and the son of Louis Philippe, not a frag- 
ment belongs at the present time to them or to 
their heirs. The baroness sold every part of her 
share before she quitted France ; and the prince 
was compelled to sell his portion by a decree of 
the present imperial government, ordering the” 
confiscation of the Orleans property in France. 
Being put up to public auction, the estate of Chan- 
tilly was bought by two English gentlemen, part- 
ners in the banking concern of Coutts & Co. The 
heart of the last of the Condés lies still enshrined 
in its silver urn in the chapel of the chateau ; but 
the church itself knows no more the sound of ves- 
pers and mass. The memory of the Great Condé, 
and the greater Louis Quatorze, and the greatest 
Vatel, is already forgotten in the busy whia of 
Stock Exchange news, which has little sympathy 
with famous generals, or with tyrant kings, or 
with cooks who kill themselves for glory. It is 
typical of moderrt history, that the family of 
Condé should have given way to the family of 
Bankers. 
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THE ENCAMPMENT ATTACKED. 
Mr. Atkinson, the Artist, in Central Asia. 


A passion for sketching natural scenery seems 
to have been the sole motive which induged Mr. 
Atkinson, the author of ‘‘ Oriental and Western 
Siberia,” to spend no less than seven years in 
wanderings in Siberia, Mongolia, Chinese Tartary 
and part of Central Asia, of which that work is 
the extraordinary record. His exploratione ex- 
tended as far as the immense chain of Syanshan, 
never before seen by any European, and included 
a large portion of the western part of the Gobi, 
over which Genghis Khan marched his wild hordes 
to the west—“ scenes,” says the enthusiastic 
sketcher, ‘“‘on which no pencil had previously 
been employed, comprising a distance traversed 
of about 32,000 versts in carriages, 7,100 in boats, 
and 20,300 on horseback—in all 594,000 versts 
(about 39,500 miles), in the course of seven 
years.” 

During this time Mr. Atkinson kept his journal, 
giging a simple narrative of facts with scrupulous 
care, often under the influence of great fatigue, 
and amid the pressure of numerous difficulties. 
He suffered much both from hunger and thirst, 
ran numerous risks, and on several occasions was 
placed in critical situations with the wild tribes of 
Central Asia, more particularly when among the 
convicts escaped from the Chinese penal settle- 
ment. Several times he stood in the of 
what appeared to be inevitable death, and had 
numerous hairbreadth escapes when riding and 
sketching on the brink of precipices, often with a 
perpendicular depth of 1,500 feet below him. In 
spite of these difficulties among these unexplored 
regions, he produced no less than 560 sketches of 
scenery, executed with moist water-colors pur- 
chased in London—an invaluable aid to an artist 
under such circumstances. 

““Thave used these colors,” he says, “on the 
sandy plains of Central Asia, in a temperature of 
144° Fahrenheit, and in Siberia have had them 
frozen as solid as a mass of iron, when the tem- 
perature was 11° below the point where the mer- 
cury becomes solid, and when I could make it into 
balls in my bullet-mould.” 

Not the least of the difficulties which the travel- 
ler and his attendants had to contend with arose 
from the attacks of wild animals. An adventure 
with wolves in the plains of Mongolia affords a 
good specimen of this kind of difficulty. The 
wanderers had reached a sandy steppe, almost 
destitute of vegetation, The sun was sinking 
fast, and lengthening their shadows on the ground, 
when on the summit of a hill they observed a 
small lake in the next valley, with green herbage 
round its shores. The sight was refreshing ; even 
the horses seemed to scent the welcome grass, 
and to quicken their pace. 

A little before dark they reached the lake, and 
found rich herbage for their horses. The water 
was, fortunately, found to be fresh ; a few bushes 
were procured for a fire, and the way-worn party 
soon prepared their quarters for the approaching 
night. While riding slong tie grass several 
double snipes had been seen, and the artist lost 
no time in getting his double-barrel gun and am- 
munition, by the aid of which he returned before 
dusk with birds enough to form a supper for half 
a dozen people. Some venison which they had 
also with them, the remains of the spoil of a pre- 
vious hunt, was soon added by the Cossacks in a 
stew, which soon sent forth a savory smell. It 
was a lovely night, the sky covered with brilliant 
stars, and not a sound was abroad save the crack- 
ling of the dry bushes in the fire. 

The welcome supper ended, the horses were 80 
secured that they could not stray far away; the 
entire party were lying down, and some were 
asleep, when suddenly the watchers heard a howl- 
ing in the distance. The Kalmucks were instantly 
on the alert. It was a pack of wolves following 
ther track; and a distant howl every now and 
then told them that they were approaching. The 
men started up, coliected the horses, and secured 
them on a spot between the party and the lake. 





They had among them five rifles and a double- 
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Senne sth te leader of the party loal 
with 

Their fire was nearly out; but it was thought 
better that they should their disturbers in 


wolves back, It was now necessary to guard their 
horses on three sides, as they could hear the 
savage brates quite near; 4nd the men ‘antici- 
pated that they would make a rush, cause the 


animals to break loose, and then hant them down. | 


A Cossack and a Kalmuck now turned to guard 
the approaches on each side, Mr. Atkinson watch- 
ing the front. The fire was now lighted, and kept 
in a constant blaze by the Kalkas adding small 
bushes, and this enabled them to see as well as 


to make sure of one fellow as he turned his side 
towards him. He sent the second ball into the 


other men had fired, he did not doubt but with 
equal effect, for he was certain they would not 
throw a shot away. 

mpl minutes the growling ceased, and all 
was excepting the snorting of some of the 
horses. Both Kalkas and Kalmucks assured him 
that no one must sleep on his post. To increase 
their difficulty they had few bushes left, and none 
could be obtained near them; therefore it was 
only by a most vigilant watch that they cuuld save 
their horses. 7 


The night became very dark, and nothing could 
be seen at a short distance excepting towards the 
lake, where any dark object could be observed 
against the dim light’ on the water. Sharp and 
keen eyes were peering out in every direction, but 
no wolf was seen or sound heard. The Kalkas 
said the wolves were waiting till all were still, 
when they would make a dash at the horses. The 
party had been 


When nearer, thuse who had 
been so keeping guard over them began 
to growl, and let them know that they were not 
far away. As it was now deemed absolutely ne- 


some bushes, four of the men 
the shore of the lake, two of 
in about ten minutes returned, 
armful of ~!. The embers were 
material plac on them to be blown 
Moment it was wanted. The 
heard in the distance had 
when suddenly there was a 
the other wolves had come up, 

the snarling and growling became furious. 
to be individual com- 
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bats, bat no general engagements, and then all 
became calm as before. . 

Again they waited, looking out for more than 
half an hour, when the horses began pulling and 


could see nothing. 
blew the embers, and in a few min- 
into a blaze, when he saw a 
wolves within fifteen paces, 
In a moment he gave them 
of both barrels ; at the same instant 
pack set up a fright- 

seampered off. 


was kept burning for some time, but 
were not disturbed again during the 
daylight they examined the ground, 
eight wolves dead; others had been 
as they ascertained by traces left on the 
and their men carried off the skins of the 
slain as trophies of the engagement. 
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VALUE OF A BLONDE RINCLET. 


Tere appears to be one thing, after all, 
that is more valued for not having cost anything! The 
following incident, which we find in a French paper, 


Count de R——,, approached the stall, and after lookin€ 
at all the articles, was walking quietly away. 

The lovely shopwoman, upon this, called out to know 
whether he was going to be so uncourteous as to pass 
without buying something. 

“IT would,” he said, “if you would sell me what I 


“ Well—what is it?” 
“ That lock ef golden hair which falls so beautifully to 


1” 
“You shall have it,” the princess, 


replied very 

, and, seizing a pair of scissors, she cli: it, 

prey oy Dp Lrwgd nd ina 

mk pt rey across the counter. “Five hundred 
” e 

The count as promptly drew a check from his wallet, 
and filled it up for the amount, secretly thinking it 
was rather dear, but pocketing it with a very chi ic 
grace. 

The next day, the er the story with some 
triumph to his sister- jw, who happened to be an 
intimate friend of the was su to find it 

Sap yommnas eal yo le 

a out of you,”’ said 
paar mon Title Bad Boog oe five hindred 
francs w) charged that single curl, is 
three or four times as much as she paid the hairdresser 
for the whole wig!” 

Now, would not the count have valued that lock of 
hair more if the princess had chanced 
never to have ing for it? 

Mem.—aA crop of hair on the soil is worth more than 
when it is harvested and Lrought to market. 








FUN FOR THE FAMLIY. 


A NEWLY married couple went to Niagark on 
4 visit, and the gentleman, in order to convince his dear 
that he was as brave as he was gallant, resolved to go 
down into the “cave of the winds.’’ She, of course, 
objected, but finding that he was determined, affection- 
ately en him to leave his pocketbook and watch 


A CELEBRATED Oxford scholar, who professed 
an indifference to music, was once asked what he had 
thought of an orchestra which had been performing a 
grand overture, he replied that he only was impressed 
* by the wonderful coincidences of the fiddlers’ elbows.” 


In the castles and palaces of the ancient ex- 
nobilities of France, the tapestry frequently presents 
memorials of their pride of ancestry. On the tapestry 
of an apartment in palace ot the ex-Duke of Choiseul 
is a representation of the Deluge, in which a man is 


seen ru after Noah and calling out: 
“My friend, save the archives of the Choiseul 
family ! 


Tom Moore said to Peel, on looking at the 
picture of an Irish orator: 

“ You can see the very quiver of his lips.’’ 

“Yes,” said Peel, “ the arrow coming out of it.”’ 
— was telling this to one of his countrymen, who 


“He meant arrah coming ont of it.” 


A ui1Ti girl in Pennsylvania was lately re- 
proved for playing outdoors with boys, and informed 
that, being seven years old, she was ‘too big for that 
now.” But with all imaginable innocence, she replied: 
“Why, grandma, the bigger we grow the better we like 
‘em!” Grendma took time to think, 


Te “local” of one of our Sonthern ex- 
changes relate the following pathetic incident: 
** There was a little Berkshire pig, 

And he fell out of a butcher’s cart; 

Along came a Freedman Bureay feller, 

And picked him up and kissed him for his mother.” 


A Ontyamay, in San Francisco, being kicked 
out the s of a Jew, upon picking himself up, ex- 
claimed: “You bad man; me always know you bad 
man; you kill Melican (American) man’s Jogh!"" The 

it will be understood when it is known that “Josh” 
the Chinese for God. 


Wuen Voltaire was ordered by the Senators 
of Geneva to quit the domiuions of. the little Republic 
in 24 hours, the incorrigible scoffer at all things vener- 
able and sacred, replied: “‘ Magnificent sirs, it requires 
only three minutes!"" 








Sarnum’s New American Museum, 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, This 
establishment does not advertise in the New York 


7 
Dashing Acts of Horsemanship. to Circus, 
the Domestic drama of t}e WHITE FARM; or, THE 
ASSASSIN STEWARD. W.B. Harrison, Extemporan- 
eous er; Thiee immense Li Giants; Three of 
the Dwarfs in the Worid; beautiful Minia- 
ture Lady Mie« tzzie Read; two beautiful Circassian 
Girls ; Joon battersby, Living Skeleton, weighs 67!» ; 
dannah Battersby, his wife, weighs 70216 ; Bohemian 
Glass Blowes. A Steam Glass Engine in motion : 
Albino Boy; Cosmoramas, Learned Seal, appy Family, 
Grand Aquaria, 100,000 curiosities. Admission, 30 cents; 
children under ten, 15 cents. 
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‘FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
FIRST PRwMIOM. 


$5 SEWING $5 


THE EMBODIMENT OF 
PBACTICAL UTILITY AND ; 
EXTREME SIMPLICITY. 


Originally Patented May 13, 1862; 
June 9, 1863. The celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING 
attachment, 


and with 
making 16 stit-hes to each evolution of the 
Gather, Hem, Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run 


t 

New York and other SraTx Farns, and received thé ru. 

APPROVAL of ALL the principal Journals, and of those 
who have USED THEM. 

‘This beautiful Machine makes the Running Stitch 

“ =e rate of several yards per minute.”—Frank 


“It uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is 
~ easily understood that a child can use it.”"—WN. Y. 


“With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, with a common needle, makes the running 
stitch exactly like hand sewing.’’—W. ¥. Tribune. 

Single Machines sent to any part of the country per 
Express, Fann mg in box with printed instructions, on 
receipt of price, $5. Safo delivery guaranteed. ents 
wanted everywhere. Circular containing Li In- 
ducements sent free. 

Address all orders to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


GROVER&BAKERS 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. ¥. otf 








VIOLINS! 


Including Bow, Strings, Rosin, Boxing, etc., sent by 
express to all parts the United States, British Pro- 
vinces and West Indies, on receipt of the following 
prices: 
GERMAN—Red or Brown, $2 50, $3, $4, $5, $6, $8. 
DOUBLE LINED—$5, $7, $9, $11, $13, $15. 
P FRENCH—Blocked and Lined, $6, $8, $10, $12, $15, 
20. 
ITALIAN—Inlaid, $12, $14, $16, $18, $25, $30, $35. 
OLD MASTERS—Very fine tone, $40, $50, $75 to $300. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS —Every description at 
lowest New York prices, Send stamp for price list. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 


NEW MUSIC. 


COME =e TO ME AGAIN: “Ihave heard sweet 

music 8 Mite - - - -{ 
THE HAUN THOUGHT (Reichardt): ‘I love 

but thee,” German and English words - - 40c. 
I CANNOT SING THE OLD SONGS, by Claribel 30c. 
bitto, with variations by Brinley Richards - ~ 40c 
SILVER TRUMPETS, played at Rome on Christ- 

mas Day - - . - - - 50c. 
SILVER TRUMPETS, Grand Processional March 5c. 
SILVER TRUMPETS, Harmony in the Dome - 20c. 

Mailed, free. FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 











BEWARE OF IMITATIONS ! 
AMERICAN POCKET 


TIMER EEPER. 
FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


The most novel and useful invention of the age. Con- 
on the most approved scientific principles, 

and warranted to denvte solar time with grvater accu- 
racy than the most expensive gold or silver repeater, 
while the low price at which it is sold places it within 
the reach of every one. It is emphatically THe time- 
piece for the million. Neat, cheap, and warranted per- 
feetly accurate; can never get out of order. No one 
should be without it. Price, with white enameled dial 
in gold or silver gilt, 50 cents. Sent mail, postpaid, 
to any part of the world. CautTion.—This invention is 
the om of the American eeenns Com. 
pany, are cautioned against buying or 
offering for any Imiratton, under no matter what 
or N. Address AMERICAN MANU- 


AUTERATION AME. 
FACTURING COMPANY, Post Office Drawer 32, Albany, 
New York. 537-38 





Love, Courtship and Married Life.— 
Whom to Marry, When to Marry, and Whom not to 
Marry; Likes and Dislikes; Adaptation; Right Age to 

. Cousins ; Jeulouty: its Cause and 


Ph P rN Physiol and Psychology, 
in the PHRENOLOG! JOURNAL for 1866. New 
volume now. Only $2a year. Address FOW- 
LER & No: 389 Broadway, New York. 7-33 
LADIES DESIRING A 


SMOOTH, CLEAR AND 






Should use GEORGE W. LAIRD’S Bloom of Youth. 
Has no equal for Preserving and Beautifying the Com- 


tr and Skin. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


pot 74 Fulton street, New York. 538-41 


Royal Havana Lottery. 

Official Drawing of December ?ist, 1865, 
No. 14866 Re $100,000 
“ 50,000 
26,0000 
1,000 
5,000 
5,000 





No. ee oane seb 
Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in 4. Information furnished. Highest 

rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 
silver. ; 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 





| erican novelties. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 






SEWING MACHINES, 


625 Broadway, New York. © 


——_— — ————w 


100 Photographs °f Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 50 photographs of Statesmen and Generals for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties for 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

536-45 OC. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., — 
Manufactureis of Photographic Materials, 


WHOLESALE AND BETAIL, 


601 BROADWAY, W.Y. 
In addition to our maim business of PHOTOURAPHIC atA- 
TERK! ALS, we are headquarters for the following, viz. 
Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views 
Of these we have an immense assortment, inciading 
VIEWS OF THE WAR, 
A Obtained at great expense and forming » complete 
PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE GREAT UNION OONTSS3 


Bull Bunf Dutch Gap, — 
Yorktown, seen — 
ttysbur; over Juuction. 
Fair Oakes 4 Lookout Mouutain, 
Savage Station, Chickahominy, 
Fredericksburgh, City Point. 
Fairfax, Nashville, 
Richmond, Petersburgh, 
Deep Bottom, Bello Plain, 
Monitors, Chattanooga, 
Fort Morgan, Atlanta, 
Charleston, Mobile, 
Florida, Strawberry Plains, 
&. &. 
Whe her “ales: Retalving Siorecscopen, or pubic or privan® 
Tiktgee Ginn Resins Revere Silas os rane 


? Photographic Albums. 


We were the first to introduce these into the United States 
and we fi immense q iti ty variety, rang- 
ing in price from 60 cents to $50. Our ALBUMS have the repu- 
tation of being superior in beauty and durability to any other.— 
They will be sent by mail, FREE, on receipt of price. 

FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 49 
The Trade will find our Albums tue most 
Saleable they can buy. 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. - 

Our Cutsiogne see embraces over Five Tuovean'p different 

subjects (to which additions are continually being made of Bmi- 
nent Americans, &ec., vis: y 





100 Maj-Gena 100 Lieut-Cols 650 Statesmen, 
100 Brig “ 250 other Officers, 130 Divines, 
975 Colonels, 15 Navy Odicers, 125 Authors, 
W Artiste 125 & 60 Prominent Women. 


8,000 Govies of Works of Art, 
Incleding reproductions af the most celebrated Engravings, 
Paintings, Statues. &c. Ontalogues sent on receipt of Stamp. 
An order for One Doren from our Catalogue, will be 
filled on receipt of $1.50, and seat by mail, raes. 
Photographers and others ordering goods C. O. D., wil! pleaw 
temit twenty-five per cent. of the amount with their order 
1M The prices and quality of our goods cannot {ail to 


MUSIC OMNIBUS. 


Popular Songs, Marches, Quicksteps, Polkas, Schot~ 
tiches, Waltzes, Jigs, Reels, Quadrilles, Cotillions, with. 
calls and figures, etc., for 

VIOLIN, FLUTE, FIFE OR CORNET. 

Omnrpus No. 1— 700 Tunes...price $1 25, mailed. 

“ No. 3 850 “ “ “ i 
o No. 38—1000 “ ée o “ “e 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, every description, at lowest 
New York prices. Send stamp for prive list. 
REDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 








Agents wanted to distribute Circulars everywhere. 
Address H. TABER & CO., Boston, Mass. 





1,000 Agents Wanted to Sell the Chro= 
nology of the Rebellion. A complete History of the 
War. Agents paid by day when desired. For Circu- 
lars, eto., address G. W. TOMLINSON, Publisher, Bos- 


tor, Mass. 


Agents Wanted.—New Book—Now Ready. 
Get the best from Official Sources. 
The great Campaigns of GRanT AND SHERMAN, 
By the popular Historian, J, T. HeapLey, 
Author of Life of Washington, Sacred Mountains, etc. 
Complete in One Volume, Handsomely Llustrated. 
The most attractive work on the War. 
Active Agents are selling 100 copies per week. 
Extra inducements offered. Send for Terms. 
Address E. B. TREAT & CO., 130 Grand street, N. Y. 


Whiskers! Whiskers! 

My Golden Compound will force the Beard to grow 
on the smoothest face in 21 days. Satisfaction given or 
money refunded, Sent by mail for 50 cents. Address 
FRANKLIN & JAGGERS, Calhoun, Ill. 


—_ 





— 








[4.4 Comic VALENTINES ¢ 


Sent by Mail, Postpaid. 
B. W. HITCHCOCK, 14 Chambers street, N. Y. 


Agents Always Wanted. 


Circulars Free. Address 
537-40 B. W. HITCHCOCK, 14 Chamber street, N. Y. 


537-40 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 BROADWAY, 8ST. NICHOLAS BLOCK. 
Photographic Materials, 
STEREOSCOPIC GOODS, 
War Views, Scenery, Groups, etec-, etce 


Photo Albums, great assortment. Cartes de Visite of 
noted persons, etc., etc., etc. French, English and Am- 
tf 


New Sheet Music.— Choice and Desirable. 


MY MOTHER'S SWEET GOOD-BYFE. Ballad. Kel'er, 
30 cents. I KNOW HE WILL RETURN. Sone. Ru- 


dolphsen, 30 cents. I HAVE LISTENED FOR ULR 
FOUTSTEPS. Song and Chorns. Keller, 30 cents. [I 
HAVE NO JOY BUT IN THY =MILE. Ballad. Keller, 
30 centa. COT WHERE THE OLD FOLKS DIED. Sorg 
and Chorus. Leavitt, 30cents. KISS ME WHILE I'M 
DREAMING. Song Winn dt, 30) cor Sent 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by OLIVER DITSON & 


cO., Publishers, Boston. 


Cartes de Visite for Gentlemen. 
Sample and Calalogus nt for 25 cents. New Books 
and Sporting Goods Cata:ovue free. Avdress 
tf JAS. F. MANCHES, 658 Broadway, N. Y. 
$7 Per Day!—The best chance ever offered, 
Particulars sent free. Agents wanted. Address M. M, 


SANBORN, Brasher Falls. N. Y, 637 
' 


wae 
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Town in the Country. 


Jaw. 20, 1866.] 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 

THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 

TO SECURE GOOD JEWELLERY AT LOW PRICES. 
100,000 

WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD 


, \CELETS, RINGS, GENTS’ 
PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., 


worth 8500,000! 

To be sold ONE DOLLAR without regard to 
value, and te be paid for eattl fun hone Ghattae ore 
toga, Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 
our Circ containing full list and particulars, 


terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 
& CO., 


J. H. bya wa 








FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS. 


WONDERFULLY STRANGE! 


MADAME M. H. PERREGAULT, 


Who has astonished the scientific classes of Paris and 
London, has now permanently located herself at Albany, 
N.Y. Madame Perregault, by the aid of her wonderrul 
instrument, known ag the Horoscope, guarantees to 
produce a life-like picture of the future husband or 
wife of the patron, together with the date of marriage, 
leading traits of character, occupation, etc. This is no 
humbug, as thousands of testimonials can assert. She 
will send, when desired, a written guarantee that the 
picture is what it purportsto be. By stating age, height, 
complexion, color of eyes and hair, and inclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope, addre#sed to yourself, 
you, will receive the picture by return mail. Address 

Mada.e M. H. PERREGAULT, 


524-36 P. O. Drawer 202, Albany, N. Y 


PARLOR ORGANS. 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, A SPECIAL GOLD 
MEDAL, was awarded us by the late great FAIR of the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, over all competitors, for the 
best instruments. 

“A Gold Medal was awarded fo CARHART, NEED- 
HAM & CO., for the best Reed Instrument on exhibi- 
tion—a most just testimonial. The award for the second 
best Instrument of this class was made to James M. 
Pelton, exhibitor and agent of the Pelouben organ; and 
the third award was given to Mason & Hamlin.””— Wat- 
son's Art Journal. 

“I can speak of them im the highest terms.”’ 

G. W. MORGAN. 

“The finest Instruments of the ciass I ever saw.” 

GEO. F. BRISTOW. 

“The best Instruments of their class."” WM. A. KING. 

“The tone is incomparable, far in advance of any 
other instrument of a similar kind.”” CHAS. FRADEL. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail. 

CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 
No. 97 East 23d Street, N. Y. 





528-40 
Stereoscopic Pictures and Cartes de 
VISITE, latest importations. Also, New Books and | 
Sporting Articles. Send for Circular. 

000 PIERRE BIBON, 27 Ann St, N.y. | 


The Little Joker and A FINELY COLORED 
PHOTOGRAPH sent in a sealed envelope for 25 cents. 
Address, Box 5,057, P. O., New York. tf 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. | 


USICAL BOXES, playing from | 
rng pt one to thirty-six different 
tun costing from 
$600. The most compicte stock ever 
offered for sale in New York. Fine 
ornaments for the parlor, and plea- 
sant companions for the invalid. 
M. J, PAILLARD & OO., Im rs | 
stairs), New York. Musical Boxes 
531-42 









t 2 
21 Maiden Lane (up 
repaired, 





DR. STRICKLAND’S PILE REMEDY has eured 
thousands of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding 
Piles. It gives immediate relief and effects a perma- 
nent cure. it divectly. It is warranted to cure. 

For sale by all Druggists, Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


~ Short-Mand Without a Master. 
which the method of taking down Sermons, 
Lectures, Speeches, iy etc., may be attained in a 


few hours. Fifty-first tion, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 
roe 25 cents. Send orders to P. 0. Box 3,410, New 
tf 


U. 8. STEEL PEN WORKs, 
FACTORY, CAMDEN, N. J. 
R. ESTERBROOK & CO.. 
STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS, 


§ 403 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
{ 42 John Street, New York. 


Samples and Prices on Application. Lots made to Or- 
der of any Pattern or Stamp required. 

Caution: These Pens are of genuine American 
manatacture, and equal in finish, elasticity, and finencas 
o* point to the best imported. They are, therefore, sure 
to gain the confidence of the American public. The 
fac-simile of our signature is sufficient s¢ curity against 
foreign imitation. 

For sale at retail by all stationers throughout the 





WAREHOUSES, 





B. T. HAYWARD, 
208 Broadway, N. ¥., 
r of Odd Fellows, Masonic, Army, Navy, 
Base 8) Club, Railroad Conductors, and 


Badges of every description. I will send a sample coin 
silver on the receipt of $1 50, together with my whole- 
sale Iustrated Circular 


TE 


IRISH-AMERICANS, 


Friends of Freedom, 
WEAR THE 








IRISH LIBERTY PIN! 


a lendid little emblem of the noble Brotherhood, 

ether in the holy cause of Liberty, is made 
of metal, heavily fire-gilt, and is very ornamental. It 
consists of the Golden Circle, and the Irish Harp 
upon green silk. (Patented, and copyrigh* secured.) 
Price, 30 cents ; by mail, 35 cents; to oe aa 
Trade, $2 25 per dozen, $24 per gross. Ad all 
orders to B. W. HITCHCOCK, 

14, Chambers street, New York. 

300 ree genteel articles everywhere needed, and 
sell at sight. All sent, with particulars, free by mail for 
<" ms Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 





A CURIOSITY !! 
Freeto All. A Rave Treat. 


Gentlemen, do not fail to send your address, and re- 
ceive a GREAT PAPER, replete with the choicest litera- 
ture. Sent Gratis. CHARLES E. MACKEY, 


267 Broadway, New York. 

oe gett ee. Sl 

* For One Dollar I will send, sealed and ° 
postpaid, the “ Grecian Compound,” bighly perfumed, 
which I warrant to force a oo growth of hair upon 
the smoothest face in five wecks, or upon bald heads in 
eight weeks, without stain or injury to the skin. En- 
tire satisfaction given, or money refunded. Descriptive 
Circulars mailed free. Address 
FP. L. SHULTZ, Lansingburg, N, Y. 





Secrets, numerous Jokes, Witty 
Sayings, &c., will be found in “THE LOUNGER.” 
Sent free for Five CENTS. 

tf Address, P. 0. Box, 5,057, New York. 


Asthma Cured. 
Relief Guaranteed in Ten Minutes, 
and a permanent cure effected by the use of “‘UPMAM’S 
ASTHMA CUR®.” Cases of from ten to twenty years’ 
standing yield at once to its influence. Price $2. Sent 
postpaid to any address. by 8. C.. UPHAM, 25 South 

Eighth street, Phila. Circulars sent free. 525-37 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches ? 


MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or 
injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, post tree, 
to any address on receipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassan St., N. Y. 


An Album for 30 Cents! 
NEW! BEAUTIFUL!! CHEAP!!! EXQUISITE!!1!J. 

A beautiful Gilt Metallic Album, containing four (4) 
Photographs, in metal frames, and 

HIGHLY PERFUMED. 

Opening with a spring clasp. Sent postpaid for 30 
cents. Address CALVIN WILLIS & CO., No. 167 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Book of Receipts, 40 pages, with catalogue, 
tree. Addre.s BLACKIE & Co., 718 Broadway, N. ¥. tf 


The Book of Wonders, 


A new Medical Work of thrilling interest te married 
and single. Hints of great value to all. Price $1; 
Sealed, $1 25. Address 

ti GEO. F. ARLINGTON, 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


Photograph Cards for Gentlemen.— 
Sample, 25 cents; French Transparent Cards (52 views), 
$1 25 per pack; $10 per dozen; also Marked Back Play- 
ing Cards, $1 50 per pack. All by mail on receipt of 
Price. Address 

FORWARDING AGENCY, 58 Liberty street, N. Y. 
tf ; 


The Confessions and Experience of 
an Invalid. 


Published for the benefit and as a warning to young 
men and others who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc. ; 
supplying at the same time the means of Self-Cure. By 
one who has cured himself, after being put to great ex- 

mse through medical imposition and quackery. By 
Cdemag a postpaid, addressed envelope, single copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Esq., Brcoklyn, King’s County, N. Y. 


A Household Necessity exists for the 
Use of 


DURNO’S CATARRH SNUFF, 


Which, in the first stages of a cold, acts like magic— 
Headache, Hoarseness, Diphtheria, and Bronchitis, Sore 


country, R. ESTERBROOK & CO. Eyes, Deafness, Bad Taste and Smell, being the result 
530-37 of Catarrb. ‘This enuff removes and prevents all these, 
: Oe ee ‘ and insures a healthy Head. Its effects are pleasant 
Holloway's Pills and Ointment.—Scrofula | 24 “fe, even for infants, who suffer from Snuffles. 
was considered incurable until the great discovery of | It has the highest professional testimonials. Sold by 
Day's Pills and Ointment flashed upon tne world, all Drnuggists, or sent by mail to all parts of the U. 8., 
sendin 0 whic h baffle the skill of the Medical Schools | for 30 cents, for one box, or $1 for four boxes. Address 
yield to these peerless remedies Scurvy, | JAS. DURN oO. 1 New Yor!) 
Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Itch, and all cutaneous erup- | . ee ee eae diing, “gd 
tions are curable by them. ae ate le, by D. BARNES & ©O., #1 Park Row, N. Y. 
~oowW 
Here it is !—Full instructions by which a person | — 
can n.aste: the art of Ventriloquism in a few he =. and PHOTOGRA PHS 
make 8 world of fun and a fortune, sent by mail for 50°! Of Tom Thum) Wife and Baby, Washineton Crowning 
cts. Satisfaction yiven, or money refunded. Address | Lincoln, Lincolm and Pamily, 100 Celebrities, Matri- 
FRANELIN & JAGGERS, Calhoun, Il. 537-39 | monial Joys, Matrimonial Sugerings, First Kiss of-Love, 
| Love at dg 9 Courtship, Married, My Wife, My 
Sweetheart, Sweet Eighteen, Diana at tue Bath, Toilet 
My Golden ne 1 your Hair! | of Ve nus, Oriental Dancing, Spanish Coquette, Morning 
onr:s, an:] last mpd wil curl your hair into waving | Bath, § ent Watching, Con.in* Thro’ the Rye, Long- 
refund se mortus, Satisfaction giveo or: ey | fellow’s Chii¢ren, Child's Prayer (beautiful). Pra e only 


“ent by maid for 50 cents. Ad-iress 


57-3 M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, 1. | 


ach, or $5 per 100, 


10 e« TOMLINSON & CO., 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK® LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


NIANS! 


r cont. PROFIT for AGENTS. | 
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DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Gix Dollars foam 7. Call and 
examine, an invention urgen' everybody. 
Or a sample sent free by mail 50 cents, that rotaile 


easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham —" 
New York. 5 


hy 
Superfluous Hair Removed 
Fre all of the body, in five minutes, without injury 
to the “Upnam’s DrEPrLatory Ee." 
Mailed to any address for $1 25, by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 
South Eighth street, Philadelphia. 525-37 








JOB TR. 

A Book crammed full of Jokee, Comical Stories, | 
Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Leughable Conundrums, 
Humorous Pi , &c., &c. Price 10cents. Send orders 
to P. O. Box 2,410, New York, tf 


Matrimony.— Why every man should marry 
Why every woman should All may marry to 
know. Read the Illustrated Marriage Guide and Medical 
Adviser, by WM. EARL, M.D., 200 es. Mailed in 
sealed envelopes on receipt of 25 cts. Address 12 White 
| Street, New York. 


ConghNoMore 


DR. STRICKLAND’S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BAL- | 
SAM is warranted to cure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
; Asthma, Whooping-Cough, Sore Throat, Consumption, 
| and all affections or the Throat and Lungy. 

For sale by all Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 
524-575 


Freckles, Tan and Pimples 











THE GREAT NEW 
REMEDY! 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


“It was early in the of 1855 that this 
spring compound 





teaspoon. 
singly gratifying. Within two days the irritation of the 
throat was removed, the cough subsided, and a speedy 
cure was effected. Soonafter this I sent some to a lady 


in Londonderry, N. H., 
trom 


. 


i 
] 


results, and so confident of 
if placed before the public, 
me to give ita name and send it 
suffering. In November, 1855, I first advertised 


maintains that position. There is good reason 


this; it is v and healing in its nature, is 
warning tthe wlomach and pleasant withal to the 
» aD e 





REMOVED AT ONCE, BY THE USE OF ““UPHAM’S | 
FRECKLE, TAN AND PIMPLE BANISHER.” Mailed | 
to any address for 75 cents, by 8S. C. UPHAM, 25 South | 
Eighth street, Philadelphia. 525-37 | 


t 
“ 
The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
A racy and sparkling paper, only 30 cents a year. 
Clubs of ten, $2. Specimens FREE. Address ‘‘ BAN- 
NER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 534-7 


The Great New England Remedy! 
Dr. J. W. Poland’s 


Is now Offered to the afflicte i throughout 
the cauntry, after having been proved 
by the; est of eleven years in the New 
England States, where its merits have 
become as well known as the tree from which, in part, 
it derives its virtues. The White Pine Compound cures 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, 
Gpitting of Blood, and Pu ar 
generally. It is a remarkable ay for 
Kidney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty 





of Voiding Urine, B ing from the 
Kidney and Bladder, Gravel, 
and other Complaints. 


For Piles and Scurvy it will be found very valuable. 
Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a good and 
tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe and sure. Sold by 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine generally: 
GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, Boston, Mass, 
Burnhams & Van Schaack, Chicago, il.; John D. Park, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Genera) Agents for the West; Petre F. 
Romero, Havana, agent for Cuba. 


le EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 
| Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Useful Recipes 
for the Housekeeper; Horse Taming—complete; Parlor 
Theatricals; the Parlor Magician ; How to Make all kinds 
of Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to Detect Counterfeit Bille and Spurious Coin; the Tricks 
of Gamblers, Pocket-book Droppers and Peter Funks 
e ; How to make all of Powders, Rouges, 
ts, ds, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the 
Whiskers ‘oustache grow; all kinds of Salutation ; 
Fortune Teller; Twelve Golden Maxims; over 400 His- 
torical Facts, Proverbs of all Nations, PoeticaY Quota- 
tions, Anecdotes, Conundrums, etc., etc. Price 25 cents. 
Send orders to Box 3410, Post Office, N. ¥. 533-5 


$1 500 PER YEAR! We went agents every- 
where to sell our IMPROVED $20 Sewing 
Machines. Three new kinds. Under and upper feed. 
Warranted @ve years. Above salary, or commissions 
paid. The onLy machines sold in United States for less 
than $40, which are ly liccnsed ty Howe, Wheeler & 
Wilson, Grover & r, Singer & ®o., and Bachelder, 
AU otiver cheap machines are infringements. Circulars 
| free. Address, or call upon AW & CLARK, Bidde- 
ford, Maine; or at No. 823 Broadway, New York; No. 
| 936 Garter street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; No. 14 Lombard’s 
Block, Chicago, I. ; No. 170 West 4th street, Cincinnati, 
O.; or No. 8 Spaulding’s Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y 
534-46 


Vieve Brower} or, Life in the Concert 
Saloons of New York. A rich book. Just published. 











' 














Handsomely illustrated. Only 25 cents. free. 
Address Post Office Box 78. OLLAND, N.Y. 536-39 
sm Somet New: “4 


For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8S. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 


83 Nassau street, N. Y. 
| fhe Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how tq catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Curling Fluids ; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information of Im- 
portunce to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 
|‘&c., &c., &e. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 

lress Box 5,057 P. O., New York. tf 








DR. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Itaiian Medicated Soap, 


it is well known, cures Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Sal 
Rheum, Barber’s Itch, Chaps, Chates, Tender Flesh 
etc., beside being the very best shaving compound ever 
invented. GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBT uproots 
‘hair trom low foreheads, upper lip, or 7 of the 

body safely and quickly—warranted. LIQ ROUGE, 

for pale lips and cheeks. LILY WHITE for flushed, | 








red ind heated faces. Found at DR. GOURAUD’S old 

estat) ished depot, 453 Broadway. 
The purity and efficacy of the above preparations 

have been endorsed by tens of thousands, who have | 


ne d them the past twenty-five years. 


Bates, Good- 








AGENT Callender, Philadelphia ; | 
win & Co, Boston ; Johnson, Detroit; Keyser, P'tte- 
burgh; Wood, Richmond, Va.; and Druggists genera. 

FRANK LESLINS 
, he 
> 
Seat FD LX 0 | 
“39 | 
——= 1 
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FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS. 


“As a remedy for 
Compound stands unrivalled. 
for that purpose; but a’person in using it for a cough, 
was not only cured of the cough, but war also of 
a kidney difficulty of ten years’ stan . Since that 
accidental discoyery many thousands have used it for 
the same complaint, and have been <n cured.” 

The above was written by Dr. Poland 1860. Since 
then, as in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has 
taken the lead of all Cough remedies, as well as pre- 
parations for the cure of Kidney difficulties, in every 
city, town, village and hamlet throughout the New Eug- 
land States. 


The past Fg 2 has given opportunity to test the 
virtues of the White Pine Compound. It has been an 
unusual e for Colds and Coughs, and very large 


quantities of the White Pine Compound have been sold 
and used the happiest effects. It speaks weJl for 
the medicine, and the people where it is prepared are 
high in its praise. 

One bottle of this Compound is generally sufficient to 
remove a bad cough, and frequently I have known per-- 
sons to have a cold entirely removed in two days by 
using less than half a bottle. From one to two teaspoon- 
fuls is a large dese. I sometimes put a little white 
— and hot water with it when taken on going to bed. 

e limits to which I p ly confine myself in this 
circular will not allow of that fall expression which I 
would like to give infavor of the White P ne Com d. 

admired by all who use it; it has at- 
tained to such a popularity among those whose opinion 
is valuable indeed, that vanrry may possibly, in part, 
prompt me to record more here than hurried people 
will have patience to read; so I will stop, by merely re- 
commen to all who need a cough or kidney remedy 
to test the es of the WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

A very large number of important testimonials have 
already been received from Piysicians, Clergymen, 
Apothecaries, and, indeed, from all classes of society, 
speakiny in the most flattering terms of the White Pine 
Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says: 

“T find the White Pine Com to be very effica- 
cious not only in coughs and er pul ic affections, 
but also in affections of the kidneys, debility of the 
stomach and other kindred o: gans,”” 

Rev. J. K. Ohase, of Rummey, N. H.; writes:. - 

“TI heave for years regarded your White Pine Com- 
pound as an invaluable remedy. I can truly -say that I 
regard it as even more efficaci an Jnal 
ever. I have just taken the Compound for a cold, and 
it works «Bad 








Rev. H. D. Dovax, 


of West Randolph, Vt., who is a ctis: x 7 
as well as preacher, in a letter to br. P., daten ay 21, 
1868, says: “I find it anexcellent medicine in kidney 
disease.” 


The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our 
columns, is ot only as to its name invil but isa 
highly approved medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the in- 
ventor, has the confidence of the many who know him, 
a confidence which he enjoyed while ring usefully 
many years as @ Baptist minister. His experience as a 
sufferer led him to make experiments which issued in 
his medical discovery.—Boston Watchman and Reflector. 


The editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror, 
in a leader of the daily, thus speaks of the Compound: 


“The White Pine Compound is advertised at much 
length in our columas, and we an “ped Jearn that 
the demand for it is increasing bey previous ex- 
pectations. It isthe very best medicire for coughs and 
colds we know of, and no family that has once used it 
will ever be withoutit. We speak from our own know. 
ledge ; it is sure to kill a Cold, and pleasant as sure. 
greatest inventions come by accident, and it is singular 
that the White Pine Compound, made for Colds and 
Coughs, should prove to be the greate st remedy for kid- 
ney difficul 
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ties known. But soitis. We cannot doubt 
it, so testimonials come to us from well-known 
men. es, the charac er of Dr. Poland is such that 
we know he will mot countenance that what is wrong. 
For years a Baptist clergyman, studying medicine 
find remedies for his ailments, with a delicate consump- 


tive look, g with one foot u the grave, he 
made the discovery which has saved himself and called 
out from hundreds of others the est testimonials 
possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, and 


never knew a more conscientious, hovest, upright man, 
and we are glad to state that we believe whatever he 
says about his White Pine Compound.” 





Should you think favorably of this medicine, be care- 
ful, when purchasing, it is the WHITE PINE 
COMPOUND that is offered to you, as we know that 
other preparations have been palmed off for it by un- 
principlea dealers. 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
Is manufactured at the 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
106 Hanover STREET, Bostor, 
GEO. W. SWETT, MW. D., Proprietor, 
Under the supervision of 
REV. J. W.. POLAND, M. D. 


DR. SWETT will attend to the business department, 


to whom a!l orders should be addressed. 





Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in Medicine 


everywhere. 


BURNHAMS & VAN SCHAACK, Chicago, IL, 

JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnat, Unio, 

COLLINS & BROTHER, 8t. Louis, Mo., 

WARD, KENNEDY & OO., Philwiclphu, Pa., 
General Agents for the West. 
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Shults’ Curlique, ae omsing the Hair- 
= by mail, 50 cents. a 5 im tee. i 





Whiskers and Moustaches 
Forced to grow upon the 
smoothest face in from 
three to five weeks by 
using DR. SEVIGNE'S 

RESTAURATEUR CA- 


PILLAIRE, the most 
wonderful discovery in 
odern 


m science, acting 
upon the Beard and Hair 
in an almost 
manner. It has been used by the élite of Paris and 


London with the most flattering success. 
The names of all purchasers will be registered, and if 
entire satisfaction is not given in instance, the 








” Ladies and Gentlemen, or ne ey oO. 
teners. A Pair sent by mail 2% cents. W. C. 

, 575 Broadway, N. ¥. Dealers and Agents, 
send price for Sample and Trade List. 
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Made without Spectacles, Doctor or Medicine. 
ae ‘Address E. B. FOOTE, M.D., 
1130 way, New York. eowo 
Away with Uncomfortable Trusses. 
Osman aa Gat oe ae Sent free. Ad- 
dress E. B. FOOTE, M.D., Broadway, New York. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION. 








THE GREAT 


BOOT AND SHOE EMPORIUM. 


ogant Useful Holiday Presents. 


Ladies’, Gcnts’, Misses’ and Children’s Slippers, 


Gaiters, ctc., 


At BROOK®’ Act. 


575 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
posite the I letropolitan Hotel. 


The trial and | sufferings of the 





dyspeptic realized those so unfortunate 
ong and yet how many of 


camer ans continss t0 ener Why they do this so 
to 


it is It may be from igno- 
og Pa oie may be from pre- 
judice the use of patent medicine. HoorLann’s 
GrnMan has cured thousands of ihe worst 
cases of and each adds new names to 
the records of its usefulness. the Bitters a trial 
For sale all a They are not a whisky 
es , Druggist, 594 mecaGver, New 
York, Agent. 5 
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steady canvasser for several years. Address 
535-70 . GEORGE W. CHILDS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 


All articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, 
s F , Newberne, Port 
Monroe, Harper’ TU. 


Fortress 

al, and all other sent at half rates, 
by HARNDEN'S XPRESS. No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers 
charged low rates. / 0000 
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100 Gold Rentive.come Watches 


10,000 Gold Pens and Sitver Cases each 5 W0to 8 00 
1,000 Elegant Silver Plated Castor Stands 


t Silver Plated Fruit and 


3 


pn ee 
S000 Paize of Pendant Ear 
‘8,800 Sets Ladies’ Jewellery, 


20-0 Lagi, 





6,000 Latest Style V. 


California 

Diamond 

and 
ing Pins 


5 


5 


of 25 cents 
-five for 















By the use of the recently discovered Vegetable Extract 
QOTiTin zs. 
1 50 a bottle. For sale by all 

ig a WEEKS 


& 
sale Agents. 


Vineland Lands 








Large and thriving settlements, mild and healthful climate, 30 
soil, which produces crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre — at : 
$365 per acre, wi four years. Good besiness openings Soe manumotmencet others. ates 
pe ee. Th snow the most improving place or West. Hundreds ss _ 
beauty with which the is laid out is . Letters giving informati 
be sent free. Address K. LANDIS, Vin Post Office, Landis Township, New Jersey. 

From Report of Soron Rosrmsos, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune 





« Jt is one of the most extensive 


To Consum 


No. 170 Wi st., Whole- 





UNION ADAMS, 
HOSIER, GLOVER, 


SHIRT MAKER, 


No. 637 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
HOLIDAY GiF' Ts. 


$1,000,000 Worth 
WATCHES AND JEWELLERY. 


To be disposed of at ONE DOLLAR each without regard 
to value, not to be paid for until you know what you are 


Baskets, each 
2,500 Sets of Silver Plated Tea Spoons, 
each - 
2,500 Sets of Silver 


rks, ‘each 


1 Fo 
wed - - . 


ps (as- 


Imitation 


ved backs, 
imitation 


Cambs, rich and 

Gold. Wet, and Vul- 

Neck Chains 

Diamond Pins 
Rar 


e will send a copy of the pre- 
charge), with the 
same, which they will find a 


th 
dl, A yen in- 
conceives to be invaluable; and he 


miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 


jtable condition for pleasant 





ile tracts, in an almost level p 
farming, that we know of this side of the Western prairies.” 





; five for $1; eleven 
$10; and one hun- 


Agents wanted to whom we offer special terms and 


A. H. ROWEN & CO., 


No. 36 Beckman st., P. O. Box 4270, N. Y. 


ptives, 








[Jan. 20, 1866, 


Chickering & Sons, 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
‘PIANOFOR TES. 


WAREROOMS, 652 BROADWAY. 
Messrs. C. & Sons have been awarded FIFTY-FIVE 
MEDALS for the Superiority of their Instrum over 
fourteen of 


all com :etitors, which were awarded in the - 
months of September and October, 1865. 


Gal PB sr 





IPRIZE CONCERT! 


CrosBy’s OpERA House, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, FEBRUARY 224, 1866, 
2,000 Valuable Gifts worth $96,300 will be pre 


sented to Ticket Holders. 
100,000 TICKETS WILL. BE SOLD! 
y One Gift, in Greenbacks,.................... $10,000 
tL ee US” ere 5.000 
1 Gift, Residence three miles from Chicago. ... 5,000 
9 Square Grand Pianos, 9 Gifts, $500 each...... 4,500 
50 Eng. Pat. Lever Gold Watches, $250each..... 12,500 


50 Wheeler & Wilsop Sewing Machines, $100 each, 5,000 
60 Gifts, 50 Ameriean Lever Silver Watches,.... 5,000 
38 Gifts, 38 Silver Lever Watches, $50 each,.... 1,900 
5,000 Gifts 5,000 Tky. Morocco Gold Clasp Albums, 25,(00 
4,800 Gifts, 4.800 Clasp Albums, $3 each,....... 14,400 
10,000 Gifts, $16,000 Cash, $1 each,....’....... 10,000 


20,000 Gifts, Total value-of which,............. $96,300 
The feature of our Prize Concert, is the manner 
in which gotten up, differing from anything of the kind 
ever before offered to the public— 
- 1st. The Prizes are a great deal more valuable. 
2d. All Of them are genuine Gold and Silver goods, 
the yery best manufactured. The Pianos and Sewing 
Machines are all new, and the manufacturers names are 
— ae that they are surpassed by none. 
3d. mer in which it is drdwn. Each ticket 
has its duplicate No., these are placed.in a wheel, and 
pean oy mixe@, a disinterested person, (selected by 
the ti holders present at the Concert,) draws these 

No.’s from the wheel, the first one drawn out 

the largest Prize, the next one drawn out, the next 
ar, Prize, and in like manner until all are drawn. 

enable us to give away the valuable Prizes, we first 
sell sufficient r of tickets to insure us against loss, 
the Prizes are distributed in order as theduplicates 
are drawn—unlike all other Gift Sales, where you buy 
your ticket, and should you draw a large Prize the Pro- 
prietor makes a dead loss of the value you draw, con- 
sequently you seldom if @ver.get anything worth what 
your ticket cost you. 

‘ow’ your mioney away on valueless concerns 
but send us your orders for tickets soon, if you would 
secure them ; 60,000 already solfl. Every ticket is 
registered © being sent out, the number, name of 

, and. address, and all will be notified 
mail of the result of drawing, 
Tickets, $1 each, or eleven for $10, sent by mail on 
receipt pf price and stamp, Address— 


BRICGS, LEMON & CO. 
144 Dearborn &.,Chicago, Ills, 


gg + muaass, 











Highest Premium Goid Medal, 
FAIR AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1865. 
The best in: the World. They — the Reversible 
if 


Feed Motion. They havea fect Adjusting Shut- 
tle Tension. They make four separate and distinct 
Stitches on one and the same machine. They have 


many over all othera. 
RENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


o 505 Broadway; New York. 
#50 Per Week! 


10,000 ACTIVE, STIRRING AGENTS, (men or 
women) wanted in ho I city, town, village, neighbor- 
hood, factory and shop in the land. Business strictly 
honorable and little or no capital needed to commen « 
To the sort of applicants we offer inducements 
which will enable them to make $50 per week in th: 
cities, and a proportionate amount in the interior. 

Send $1 for five samples worth $1 each, for your own 
use, if you @o not choore tc sell them again, anc our 
confidential circular of terms to Agents will be a): 
warded. T. & H. GAUGHAN & CO., Importer 

° 116 Broadway, New York. 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


Magnifying 500 rrwes, mailed to any address for 50 cts 
Turex of different powers for $1. Address 


0000 F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Maas. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL'S 
AGRAFFE PIANOS. 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broad. 
way. Warranted for Six Years. tio 
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